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Editorial, 


HE German war strategist believes that every- 
thing depends upon a good beginning, Better, 
and less liable to unhappy results in neutrality 
affairs, is the adoption of the principle in regard 
to the church’s war this season against indiffer- 

ence, ignorance, sin, and the battalions of unrighteous- 
ness against which it must wage battle. A good start 
means much in the year’s campaign. September ser- 
vices will send their influence through all the months 
of Sundays ahead. For fullest fruition, September seed 
is to be recommended. When one realizes the possible 
contribution to a service of one person or of one person 
extra, there would seem to be no further need of injunc- 
tion to make contribution to a good start by being on 
hand September Sunday mornings, and always it must 
be remembered that it exceeds the limit of reasonable 
expectation to look for a sermon that will be much better 
than the congregation gathered to hear it. 


a] 


WE should. go further than mere reckoning of the influ- 
ence of armaments in bringing on war, for, admitting 
no mitigation of that influence, we have to ask what 
produces the armaments, To abolish them, if that were 
possible, would not reach the root of the matter, for they 
would at once begin to grow again with every necessity 
to enforce among nations the decree of one, many, or all 
nations. While among nations, as among individuals, 
carrying weapons makes their use more likely, there are 
circumstances when the knowledge that weapons are 
available and sufficient has instant and surprising tran- 
quillizing power. ‘The agreement to dispense with them 
must of course be unanimous, or it would be futile, and 
would, moreover, lay the highest civilization at the feet 
of the lowest. What would become of courts if they 
were not backed by the whole power of a people? In 
estimating the influence of armaments we must distin- 
guish between their influence in subordination to enlight- 
ened aims and their dominance over those aims. 


p2] 


IF we were told how many persons on one continent 
alone died every day, after prolonged anguish, of pre- 
ventable diseases, the number ‘would stupefy our sym- 
pathies and strike us dumb with horror. The appalling 
loss of life in war, real and awful as it is, should not be 
thought of as though war alone were responsible for such 
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loss, or as though death in battle were, in fact, more 
terrible than death from other causes. The vast num- 
bers of those who are being killed every day in Europe 
show the butchery of war, but they show also what it 
is in human nature to endure and give. Distance from 
the scene and purpose of conflict isolates loss of life in 
our thought. Closer contact with the situation brings 
nobler things than the dread of death. Men believe 
that some things are worth more than life, and enter 
battle in defence of those things. While race antipathies 
and hatreds are to be reckoned, we must give full value 
to the assertion of national integrity, good faith, and 


self-preservation. 
wt 


WHOEVER read President Woodrow Wilson’s state- 
ment giving reason why he would not take part in Dem- 
ocratic political campaign activities must have felt that 
the highest executive officer of these United States has 
a proper appreciation of both the dignity and the duty 
of that position. In fact, it is a sermon which cannot 
fail to.accomplish much in moulding public opinion in 
regard to patriotism at its highest and best. ‘Parties 
will fare well enough without nursing if the men who 
make them up and the men who lead them forget them- 
selves to serve a cause and set a great people forward on 
the path of liberty and peace.’ It would appear that in 
the world crisis which brings to this republic such great- 
ness of task and responsibility, and in the providences of 
God in anticipation of such a mission, President Wilson 
meets the requirements of the hour. All political pref- 
erences aside, the American people are to be congratu- 
lated on having a leader who is at once sane in his judg- 
ments and strong in his convictions concerning that which 
he holds true. 


wt 


ONE of tne most striking results of the war has been 
the overthrowal of the idea that the large Socialist ele- 
ment in the German nation would effectually prevent 
just such a struggle as is now going on. It has been re- 
peatedly said that the growing recognition of class unity 
would act in preventing the workingmen of one nation 
going to war with those of another. That this con- 
sciousness is a large and growing factor in the ultimate 
achievement of making war impossible is not to be doubted, 
but that it will achieve that result of itself was never more 
doubtful than now. It has become more clear than ever 
during the last two months that; even after the social and 
industrial factors in peace progress have been given their 
full credit, it is by the development of individual life and 
character that the major influence will come. So viewed, 
one is better able to realize the supreme importance of 
just such work as that which is being done by the liberal 
churches of the world. Not only do they profess prin- 
ciples of world brotherhood, but they lay stress upon the 
one adequate process whereby world brotherhood pte 
become rooted in reality. 


In an editorial leader, one of the more thoughtful of 
Boston dailies recently stated in plain terms the great 
problem being thrust forward by the situation caused by 
the war in Europe, and the lack of any satisfactory 
solution at present in evidence. After showing the in- 
adequacy of democracy, socialism, commercial relations, 
and other factors which many have believed were leading 
to ultimate world peace and universal progress, it con- 
cluded by the melancholy statement that “religion does 
not answer.’ Surely the writer has been listening at the 
wrong door, or else has been deaf to the voice of religion 
that finds expression in modern truth and task and privilege. 
Possibly his use of the terms ‘democracy ”’ and “ socialism” 
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in such a general way may suggest the possibility that he 
has never taken the pains to differentiate between religion 
as an ancient form and religion as a present living force. 
Until he has done so he will doubtless, in company with 
many other ‘‘thoughtless thinkers,” fail to see that in re- 
ligion is to be found the only adequate solution of the 
age-old problem of world strife. Dead forms and ancient 
tradition represent the survival in religious guise of that 
medizvalism to which monarchialism and militarism be- 
long; but from a religion that is the modern expression 
of life at its largest and best, one may reasonably hope 
to hear a satisfying response. 


Progress. 


We are learning the awful lesson taught in the Latin 
proverb “Inter arma silent leges.” Not only are the laws 
silent when war is on foot, but all other fruits and tokens 
of progress in the arts of civilization are swept aside by 
rude and careless hands, and yet civilization is not 
doomed to perish. It may be that, as in the days of 
Ahab, king of Israel, they who do justly and love mercy 
wil! be driven into retreat and, like the seven thousand 
that had not bowed the knee to Baal, become the silent 
custodians of justice and liberty; but their day will come, 
and the real things that abide will shine with all the more 
lustre because the splendors of virtue outshine all the 
glories of war and conquest. 

While no man knows what is the measure of a full- 
grown manhood, we may know when we are approaching 
it or moving away from it, and no knowledge is more valu- 
able than that. What, then, is progress, moral, intellect- 
ual, social, and political? ‘To put it in the fewest possible 
words, progress is the passage from the things that we 
can get enough of, and which perish in the using, to those 
things that are imperishable, and of which we can never 
get enough. ‘The whole process of evolution, whether for 
the individual or the race, consists in this mode of motion, 
simple as it is. 

There are some things that we want, and want very 
much, but of which we quickly reach the limits of satisfac- 
tion: they are food, drink, warmth, all the appetites, 
passions, and hungers that we have in common with our 
poor relations, the plants and animals. All experience 
teaches the fleeting nature of the pleasures that are 
derived from the use of the senses, which serve us loyally 
and wonderfully when they are disciplined and controlled, 
but which betray us and tum us over to calamity and 
sorrow when we trust them altogether. The well-known 
course of experience gives to men and animals desire, 
pleasure, satisfaction, satiety, disgust. ‘The upper ranges 
of savagery and the lower ranges of civilization are identi- 
cal: Even with furious beasts and savage men the high- 
bred races have much in common, and when in war time 
the civilized man lets himself go, the danger always is 
that from righteous indignation the warrior may descend 
to the level of the insensate brute or the brutal savage, 
a fact amply illustrated during the last twelvemonth of 
devastating warfare. Noargument is needed to prove that 
progress consists in the passage from this plane of exist- 
ence in the direction of experiences and pleasures that 
do not quickly cloy and disgust. 

There are other and higher pleasures that depend upon 
the use of the mind, and take no tribute from the physical 
senses. Some of these are selfish and trivial, and some 
noble and dignified, but they all have their limits which 
soon or late are found with consequent dissatisfaction, 
unrest, and oftentimes disgust. Of these things that pass 
in the using are all forms of selfish pleasure, everything 
that satisfies our vanity, our love of display, personal 
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pride, love of power, ambition to succeed and excel to 
the detriment of others, and all the combative instincts 
that flourish in the field of the intellect. All such things 
enjoyed and cherished as motives and ends of endeavor 
soon or late also become, like Barmecide feasts and Dead 
Sea apples, mere vanity and vexation of spirit; and 
these are the ends of action in most of the warfare that 
is now setting back the wheels of progress by centuries. 

The better class of satisfactions are found in the exercise 
of the intellect, as an organ of research, as a pleasurable 
form of activity, as an instrument to be used for the 
creation of art, literature, science, and as a preparation 
for the mighty warfare that goes on between man and the 
insensate forces of nature that must be held in subjection 
if civilization is to hold its own against hunger and thirst, 
cold, war, and death. Intellectual satisfactions bring into 
common life grace and beauty; they drive away the fears 
and superstitions that haunt the days of the savage and 
fill his nights with terrors. To such pursuits all the 
beauty and polish of civilization are due, and such satis- 
factions and the fruits of them the Christian nations of 
Europe are now with fierce and savage hatred wantonly 
destroying. Even at their best these joys of the intellect 
are strictly limited. They come to their best estate only 
when they are subsidized by still nobler faculties of the 
kind that have no limits, attainable or conceivable. 

Here the pursuits of the intellectual life are taken up 
and glorified, for love of knowledge and love of truth can 
have no limits in time or eternity. They come to their 
own only when they open up into wonder, awe, and 
reverence, only when friendship, love, and an enthusiasm 
for good works waken in the soul the instincts of benevo- 
lence and heroism. Once directed upward and outward 
toward the infinite and eternal satisfactions, all the lower 
instincts and aptitudes fall into their proper place to 
furnish forth what an ancient writer described as a 
“full-grown man.” 

This definition of progress gives us, what moralists are 
always seeking, a standard of right and wrong which 
every one can apply for himself at any moment of his 
life. Right is the upward course toward satisfactions 
that are unlimited, because no human soul can ever get 
too much of them; wrong is the sacrifice of these upper- 
class humanities for the sake of lower delights. When one 
is called upon to make the choice between two forms of 
vital activity he needs only to stop long enough to con- 
sider, and the way before his feet will be so plain that a 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein. Let 
every man and nation, in these times of sore distress, stop 
long enough to ask, Which way am I going—up or down, 
forward or back? G. B. 


Giant Despair. 


Old Giant Despair sat in his castle by the wayside, 
and threw a long shadow over the road of life. Those 
who came within that shadow felt an awful chill at the 
heart. Faith dropped off like a rejected garment; hope 
withered suddenly like an uprooted plant thrown aside 
to die; and trust left its seat in the soul. 

Giant Despair was a cruel and vindictive being, and 
perhaps would have murdered all passers-by if he had 
not occasionally had fits, when he became powerless, and 
some of his victims escaped. 

Doubt is as old as the world. ‘There was never a time 
since the creation when it did not cast its black shadow 
over human souls. Only the strongest, the bravest, the 
most resistant against the obvious horrors and disquietudes 
of life can free themselves altogether from the influence 


of the shadow that falls, black and threatening, across 


path. These few we call heroes and saviors. We 
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trace them all down the path of history; we name them 
reverently, lovingly; we strive to warm our fainting 
spirits by the fervor of their faith’ and the assurance 
they give that light is still beaming behind the clouds. 
Even Christ had his moments of despair on the cross, 
but we know it was the agony of dissolution that drew the 
ery from his lips, and not the eclipse of his faith. 

Religion in calm and sunny periods, when the prospect 
is fair and smiling, speaks to us with its consoling, re- 
assuring voice. It tells us it has civilized and humanized 
the world; has rectified and ennobled man’s nature; 
has partly, at least, killed the beast in him “red in 
tooth and claw’’; and it emphasizes what Christianized 
man can be warranted to become. It speaks of the 
bonds of love and brotherhood between nations, of a 
new philanthropy, new obedience to the spirit of the 
Master. The pulpits have resounded with the recon- 
ciling power that shall subdue the evil passions and the 
cruel instincts of man. But, alas! in a moment all this is 
swept away by the terrible logic of facts. The truth 
stares us in the face. Man is a creature of divers hatreds, 
furious impulsions, anda savage thirst for blood. Giant 
Despair is still alive, though he is said to have died by 
the hand of Greatheart, and his grim castle, full of dead 
men’s bones, still stands beside the road of life. 

Where is faith now in the day of darkness? Like the 
star of hope, it is quenched in the sea. ‘The battle-god 
is up and doing, and slaughtered thousands only whet 
his appetite for carnage. Religion, though its professors 
are ever so loud and vociferous, has not checked for one 
moment the terrible onset. Old Despair rears his crest 
and says, If religion can do nothing in this crisis, when 
will it be of avail in quelling the murderous passions of 
men? After nearly two thousand centuries of Chris- 
tianity we have come back to the barbarous usages of sav- 
age races. ‘The shadow of Giant Despair is so enormous 
it blots out the light of suns and stars. A heavy thunder- 
cloud at noonday brings the darkness of midnight. We 
wait for the reconciling voices of sages and seers, but they 
do not come. ‘The prophets are silent. ‘They have no 
light to cast on what is to come after the conflict. 

But the light will come back some day. The sun will 
not always be hidden behind the giant’s huge bulk. When 
it comes, we shall look upon a devastated world. Ruin 
will show the scattered remains of what once was smiling 
peace and prosperity. ‘Thousands who lived by honest, 
humble toil will be lying dead in the trenches. The young, 
strong, valiant men who carried old people, women, and 
babies on their shoulders will be dead. ‘The world will 
be left to the feeble, the decrepit, and the immature. 
Thousands of bread-winners will have disappeared. The 
fires of fierce passions will flicker out, and ruined and 
exhausted lands and decimated peoples will survive along 
with the maimed and broken in the great war. 

It is said that the fierce fires of hatred, smouldering so 
long under the surface, have burst out with volcanic 
violence. What is left after such an eruption in nature? 
Slag, ashes, scoriz, and lava, all unprofitable to sustain 
life until after long years they gain a covering of soil. 
We-need not hope that the effects of this terrible convul- 
sion will be soon effaced. 

Sociologists and ’ologists of all kinds will doubtless 
tell us of the great benefits the convulsion may cause: 
as a tornado sweeps away the rubbish and débris of old 
towns, it will sweep away the effete and deadening prod- 
ucts of the past, political and social. Much will be said 
about the beneficence of earthquakes and the happy 
consequences of great fires. The destruction of an old 


and rich civilization, built at such enormous cost, will 


doubtless be hailed by some with joy, who would turn and 
overturn until nothing is left but chaos. 
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For the sufferers, the victims, nothing remains but 
simple, dumb endurance. Doubtless, thousands of them 
will never fully grasp the causes that have brought de- 
struction upon them. ‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to die or to survive as best they may. And what 
will religion have to say to them in explanation of this 
cosmic outbreak of hatred, revenge, savage brutality, and 
absolute indifference to human rights? It can hardly 
speak to them of retribution, of judgment for sin, of the 
wrath of God. The day has passed for such futile ex- 
planations of man’s wickedness. It can but bind up 
the wounds of the sufferers with pity and tears, and, 
when the devastators have done their work, come in with 
its demonstrations of pity and love. The good priest, 
the humane doctor, the Red Cross nurse,—these are God’s 
messengers to the afflicted and broken-hearted. 

The time has passed when great men of religion—a 
John Knox, a Savonarola, a Luther, a Calvin—can turn 
the scales in the affairs of state. It has its gentle, paci- 
fying, consoling words, its words of rebuke, of warning 
and reprobation, but in a time like this it would seem 
to hang its head, perhaps to weep silently and long 
at a kind of impotence that has fallen upon its power to 
grapple with the situation. 

We have for long now called the age reckless, perverse, 
uneasy, without ideals or stable principles, all things 
revolving in a dizzy whirl of change, unrest, and dis- 
content. Perhaps when the mighty upheaval is over 
a new time may dawn better for those who are left to 
share its benefits; perhaps the convulsion will at last 
bring some of the demented to their senses through 
grief and loss, and through a reversal of old bad systems 
a new star of hope may arise and send its long golden 
rays into the den of old Giant Despair. It may be the 
terrible tempest that sweeps the air clean of miasma and 
contagion, and shows the foundations of things still strong 
in truth, justice, and righteousness, the realities of life 
revealed, the falsity and fever swept away, more clarity 
of vision, more strength in high purpose, the meretricious 
fleeing like the rack of black clouds before the renovating 
wind of God. 


Current Topics. 


WHILE the world war is raging at its fiercest all along 
the far-flung battle-line, a definite attempt to bring it to 
an end by the consent of all the belligerents is being 
made by President Wilson, it became known at the be- 
ginning of the week. The preliminary steps toward a 
possible cessation of hostilities have taken the form of 
diplomatic inquiries at the several capitals to ascertain 
the state of mind in the two belligerent camps. ‘The chief 
quarter where these inquiries have been carried on is the 
German embassy in Washington, and the progress of 
events there has been the subject of consideration at 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. The informal con- 
ferences, it is explained in Washington, have approached 
the stage where certain broad agreements have been tenta- 
tively reached upon such important features of the inter- 
national situation as the payment of compensation. to 
Belgium. The present movement undertaken by the 
President is a distinct advance upon his general offer of 
good offices to all the belligerents at the beginning of the 


conflict. 
ei 


THERE is a general impression at Washington that the 
time for a definite proposal of negotiations in the direc- 
tion of peace has arrived, in view of the succession of re- 
verses to German armies on both sides of the region of con- 
flict in the course of last week. ‘There is every reason to 
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suppose that the forward movement upon Paris has been 
definitely checked by the combined forces of France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium on the western line of battle. 
At the beginning of the week official reports on the oper- 
ations from both London and Bordeaux, the temporary 
capital of France, pointed to the conclusion that the offen- 
sive power of Germany had begun to show unmistakable 
signs of breaking down. ‘The German retreat all along 
the line is probably to be explained by the presence, in 
the rear of the German line, of a large force of Russian 
troops, brought over from Archangel by sea and thrown 
out across Belgium to cut off the invaders from their base 
of supplies. Certainly, the German armies betrayed a 
degree of demoralizatioa which could be explained on no 
other ground. 
ed 


‘THE Russian operations on the Galician and East Prus- 
sian side of the vast field of conflict are placing both Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary in a position of disadvantage 
which in the case of the Austro-Hungarian forces may 
well be characterized as acute. Although the Austrians 
have not entirely been driven out of Russian Poland, it 
was evident by the end of the week that their capacity 
for aggressive action had been gravely impaired, if not 
completely destroyed, by the continued successes of the 
Russian armies. [he Russian cavalry especially seems 
to have performed feats of effective valor against the re- 
treating Austrians. If Russian official reports are to be 
credited at their face value, the Slavic invaders have been 
received with demonstrations of welcome by the Ru- 
thenians and the Poles of the Dual Monarchy wherever the 
Russian invasion has penetrated into either Austrian or 
German Poland. Henryk Sienkiewicz, the great Polish 
author, in a recent pronouncement to his people urges 
them to identify themselves with the Russian cause. 


wt 


THE intention of the allies to refrain from individual 
negotiations for peace with Germany was published to 
the world in specific form last week by the issuance of the 
text of a tripartite agreement, signed by Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Sectetary for Foreign Affairs, and by 
the French and Russian ambassadors to Great Britain, 
pledging the signatory powers to act as a unit until the 
purposes of the war have been attained to the complete 
satisfaction of every one of them. ‘The issuance of this 
document disposed of the possibility, hinted at in dis- 
patches from Berlin, of Germany coming to an agree- 
ment with France and thus being left free to deal with 
Russia at an advantage. In reply to this indication of the 
purposes of the Triple Entente, the foreign office at Ber- 
lin made the announcement a day or two later that Ger- 
many and Austria, before the beginning of the war, had 
signed a similar agreement to stand or fall together. 
This announcement furnished a denial to the rumors that 
the allies contemplated, with a prospect of success, the 
detachment of Austria-Hungary from Germany. 


ws 


A SIGNIFICANT outcome of the chaotic state of Europe 
was the declaration by the Ottoman government last 
Friday that it had peremptorily abrogated the series 
of treaties with European nations known as the Capitu- 
lations, which secured extra-territorial rights to European 
subjects living in Turkey. It will be remembered that 
similar privileges accorded to aliens living in Japan were 
abolished only after due negotiations, in the course of 
which the powers concerned expressed their willingness 
to trust the interests of their nationals to the workings 
of Japanese justice. In explaining tne sudden action 
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taken by the Turkish government, A. Rustem Bey, 
Ottoman ambassador to the United States, said in an 
interview that Turkey saw in the present war its long- 
hoped-for opportunity and took prompt advantage of it. 
The unexpected manoeuvre of the Ottoman foreign office, 
in abolishing with a stroke of the pen well-defined rights 
which the subjects of the great powers had enjoyed in 
Turkey for centuries, created a lively impression through- 
out the world. m 


THERE is every indication that the great powers—or at 
least those of them whose resources have not been entirely 
absorbed in the pending world conflict—will not assent 
to the plan of readjustment initiated by the Ottoman 
government. On the day after the announcement of the 
abrogation of the treaties was made in Constantinople, 
several of the powers—evidently Great Britain, Russia, 
and France—presented an identical note at the Ottoman 
foreign office, protesting against the summary method 
adopted by Turkey in dealing with long-established 
rights and privileges. It was apparent, however, that 
the Young Turk party now in power at the Turkish 
capital was not disposed to submit to anything that 
might seem like an attempt at the continuance of Euro- 
pean control, unless that attempt were backed by force. 
Such means of making their displeasure felt, the Euro- 
pean powers probably are not disposed to employ at the 
present moment, because of the fear of injecting further 
complications into an already sufficiently complicated 
international situation. What may happen to Turkey 
after the end of the war, however, is quite another matter. 


ca 


SomE competent observers of world affairs see in the 
defiant attitude of the Ottoman government a forerunner 
of an outbreak of hostilities against the Triple Entente, 
a phase of the great uprising of the Moslem hosts through- 
out the parts of the three continents inhabited by them. 
The selection of the present moment as the time for the 
long-awaited declaration of independence from European 
dictation by the greatest Moslem-governed power of our 
time is ascribed to the desire at Constantinople to create 
a concrete cause and a specific rallying cry for the Mos- 
lems under the rule of Christians everywhere. ‘To this 
view of the trend of affairs are opposed several salient 
events in the news of the day. Among them is the loyalty 
which the Moslem princes of India have demonstrated 
for the cause of the British Empire in the current crisis. 
Certainly, if there was any thought at Constantinople 
that the time when the British Empire is in a death-grip 
with a powerful foe would bring the anti-British senti- 
ment in India to the focus of action, such an impression 
must have been quickly and thoroughly dispelled by the 
manner in which India has rallied to the crown. 


Brevities. 


Can any one ever again imagine there can be such a 
thing as “civilized warfare’? 


Not what we suffer and experience in life counts for 
most, but what we thereby become. Everything else 
seems of little importance if these have aided in the growth 
of a noble and sympathetic character. 


The exact place of the origin of the human race and its 
earliest directions of travel have been much-mooted ques- 
tions. Now Prof. John L. Myers, in his ‘Dawn of 
History,’”’ shows that civilization began in the grasslands 
of Northern Arabia and Southern Russia, and was forced 
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into further development by lack of rain. The famished 
tribes had to get out, and made their way to the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and to the islands of the 
A#gean Sea. There they met new conditions, and grew in 
strength and wisdom by contending with them and 
conforming to them. 


A larger and more enlightened point of view is taken 
in the ethical study and appreciation of the composite 
national and business life of to-day. George E. Roberts 
of the United States Mint says on this subject, “Igno- 
rant selfishness changes to enlightened selfishness; enlight- 
ened selfishness leads to a knowledge of mutual interests; 
and mutual interests develop the sense of mutual obliga- 
tions.” 


Letters to the Editor, 
The Difference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The principal difference between my younger friends 
who criticise my position seems to be that they insist 
that it is midnight in the religious world while with glad- 
ness of heart I hold that it is really four o’clock in the 
morning. I commend to them Lowell’s poem ‘‘ Above 
and Below,” beginning ‘‘O dwellers in the valley-land.”’ 


Gy B. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Study of Autobiography. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


The recent appearance of Miss Burr’s ‘“‘ Religious Con- 
fessions and Confessants”’ recalls by iteration the merit 
of her earlier study on “Autobiography.’’ A strong 
conviction of the value of the authentic personal record, 
both for comparative literature and for general psy- 
chology, led Miss Burr to publish in 1909 the first weighty 
treatment of the autobiography accessible to the Eng- 
lish-reading public. French and German writers (not- 
ably Georg Misch, “Geschichte der Autobiographen’’) 
have adventured the field before her, but their works 
have not been translated. 

On its appearance in 1909 her study was not accorded 
the literary attention which it deserved. Especially is 
this true in the case of those for whom the book has a 
religious aspect. It is certainly worth while, therefore, 
to recur to her “Autobiography ”’ in a few brief lines. 

Miss Burr offered in it, besides exhaustive bibliograph- 
ical lists, a series of essays written in a facile and engag- 
ing style, crammed with anecdotes of her researches, and 
treating of the salient phases of the great mass of such 
material. The essays were entitled ‘Work,’ ‘‘Genius,” 
“Love” (to mention but-a few), and, in addition, an 
introductory chapter defends the veracity both of the 
autobiographical impulse and of the consequent records 
of lives. Why are self-studies written at all? ‘This 
Miss Burr answers in a table of statistics, which show that 
the sheer fascination of introspection and retrospection 
supplies the dominant motive. 

The later work, on “Religious Confessions,’ in a way 
supplements the former. The introspective tendency, 
the investigator found, was grounded in religious humility 
or penitence or the consciousness of moral victory. In 
this present work the impulse of confession is discussed 
with obvious dependence upon Henry C. Lea’s “ History 
of Auricular Confession.’’ Beginning with the congre- 
gational confession of sin required in earliest times, the 
development proceeds past Origen, who heartily encour- 
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aged confession to a friend or a priest, to Innocent III., 
who made confession to a priest obligatory. ‘Therefore, 
the written religious confession is, according to our 
writer, in one sense the issue of the early conventicle 
practice. This in turn is traceable to the pre-Christian 
rite of certain Greek shrines. But the instinct to un- 
burden the heart of its wrong-doing by open acknowledg- 
ment, contrition and atonement is primitive and fun- 
damental. It is primarily responsible for such vastly 
influential self-exposures as those of Augustine and Rous- 
seau, and even such involuntary self-indictments as that 
of Catharine of Russia. 

Again in this work Miss Burr resorts to the essay form 
of presenting her materials, and in a series of chapters 
seeks to analyze a wide range of religious apologies. 
Perhaps her most pungent chapter is that on mysticism, 
in which she tilts with Miss Underhill and Rufus Jones. 
She boldly claims that a close study of the actual religious 
confessions of most of the mystics will betray neuras- 
thenic conditions or abnormal egoism, which with advanc- 
ing “health or age develop into insanity or disappear 
altogether; and the visions decline in the same ratio. 
Gardner’s definition of mystic communion as “the flight 
of the Alone to the Alone’’ comes in for an ample measure 
of ridicule, and Angela Da Foligno’s pride over the as- 
surance from Christ himself that he loved her more than 
any other woman in the Vale of Spoleto looks petty and 
queer in the glare of Miss Burr’s searchlight. 

A fact of particular significance, and one which should 
be better appreciated, is that the introspective temper 
characteristic of the Stoicism which preceded and fer- 
tilized the soil for Christianity was the milieu of the 
autobiographical impulse. From Marcus Aurelius to 
Paulinus to Augustine is an easy modulation. Subse- 
quently each revival of philosophic or pietistic intro- 
spection has stimulated a fresh crop of autobiographies. 
The Quaker Group of the 17th century, the Italian of the 
late Renaissance, and the Deist and Romanticist of the 
18th and 19th centuries are ample proof of this state- 
ment. Many self-studies cannot, of course, be so easily 
accounted for; but the general validity of the theory is 
sure. Recall those records, well-known to our own cir- 
cles, of Franklin and Harriet Martineau. 

Apart from its interest as belles-lettres or psycho- 
logical data, the autobiography has an immense moral 
value, and acquaintance with it is a rare means of self- 
enrichment. Cries Giuseppe Caponsacchi in ‘‘The Ring 
and the Book,’’— 


“Priests 
Should study passion; how else cure mankind?” 


Some didactic soul might to-day translate this to mean, 
ministers should study autobiographies. We lose our- 
selves in dilettante enterprise in the domain of philosophy, 
sociology, and poetry; we fail to mine in the antique 
continent of historic self-study, rich with human ex- 
perience. 

A great book is a master spirit’s lifeblood; what of the 

deep revelations and sage conclusions upon life which the 
master himself presents us—Herbert Spencer as a casual 
-instance? ‘The great book is the expression of the soul 
through the ink of the pen; the master’s autobiography is 
by the same medium the soul’s Bertillon imprint. Jo- 
sephus exclaimed, “These are my deeds; by them judge 
me.” Spencer tried to write a natural history of himself. 
Arcana of personal experience, sacred, intimate, and 
therefore inspiring, lie open to our entrance and appro- 
priation. An obscure frequenter of a public reading- 
room, through the medium of autobiography, may become 
father-confessor to the great hearts and minds of the 
past who by this solemn confidence enfeoff our pity, 
reverence, and love. 
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To be more specific: what actual values are proffered 
us in the perusal of great self-studies? 

Pre-eminently, an acquaintance with the anterior 
springs of human motives. No cant—time, sorrow, wither 
it; no egoism—the battle is over. and the sentries can 
exchange friendly greetings, human once again. Of this 
radical sincerity, so well verified by Miss Burr, we possess, 
perhaps, no better instance than Huxley’s letter to Kings- 
ley: “I tasted every sin; but for long years I have been 
painfully struggling toward better things. What have 
been the agents of my redemption? Not religion, but 
love, work, science, responsibility.’’ Such an acknowledg- 
ment, though nugatory for pietism, is strong for humanism, 
On the other hand, we learn that Benjamin Franklin was 
even as decent as he was because more “‘errata’”’ (to use 
his own suave term) would have entailed inconvenience, 
expense, and danger. 

To read an autobiography may prove a moral stimulus, 
a spur to our lagging will. ‘There is none more inspiring 
than that of Harriet Martineau—a processional of tri- 
umph, until from a hysterical and shrinking childhood she 
had become a “free rover on the broad, bright, breezy 
common of the universe.’’ Less poignant perhaps, but 
not less instructive, is that of Miss Alcott, with its long 
record of struggle to give ‘‘Marmee”’ a good home, with 
a furnace and no worry. Once as she trudged over Con- 
cord Bridge to Boston she was tempted to throw herself 
into the deep, cool waters. Once while dining on a 
squash pie in a garret room an offer of a hundred dollars 
for a story came to her door. Her brusk little journal 
entries have in the reading given many a throat lump, 
but they are moral tonics. 

Then there is companionship, close and stimulating, 
to be gained from the study of autobiographies. What 
a friend Mrs. Oliphant can be, through her journal, to the 
hard-pressed widow and mother! There is so much 
humor and by that quality lenient rebuke of our own 
We cannot read Charles Darwin’s admission 
without a twinge of conscience, “I tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it 
nauseated me!”’ 

One may graduate into autobiographical study from the 
love of biography, or attempt the latter field from the 
frontiers of the former. One thing, however, straight- 
way begins to cloy the taste. The biographer rarely 
fails to eulogize. It stands in reason that to be per- 
petuated in a “Life”? one must have been pretty well 
thought of by survivors. ‘There are, of course, many 
biographers who have valued their subject’s humanness 
above a factitious heroism, and thus linked truth with 
art. Wilfrid Ward’s ““Newman”’ is a case in point. As 
an example of unplausible panegyric, take the ‘‘Lee”’ 
of Thomas Nelson Page. ‘The ‘Cavour’ of Thayer is 
candid, though a bit too heavy with political and eco- 
nomic details to reveal the inner man; while the new 
“St. Francis’ of Cuthbert is saccharine, unjust, and in- 
defensible. Biography, after all, is like the organ, for 
so-much depends upon the interpreter, upon the stops 
he uses, upon the quality of the pipes. The connoisseur 
in human records loves better the autobiography, be- 
cause, like the violin, while less impressive it is more 
spontaneous. The quizzical self-revelations, the tell- 
tale signs of bizarre vanity, the indications also of sublime 
aspiration and the severer grandeur of self-realization,— 
they are first as well as last, and biography is relegated 
to the realm of the second-best. In writing upon the 
latter several years ago, I termed the world’s treasure of 
biography a ‘Fifth Gospel.’’ Autobiography is yet 
more than that—it is the echo of the incarnate Word. 
It is the titanic self-portraiture of our whole humanity 
unto itself, with a thousand vistas out toward the Mys- 
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tery from which our life derives. To all who would be 
master-knowers of the human heart it is summons, 
strength, and light. 


“Just as a drudging student trims his lamp, 
Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 
Of Roman, Grecian; draws the patched gown close, 
Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 
To the old solitary nothingness. 
So I, from such communion, pass content.” 
—Browning, ‘The Ring and the Book.” 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Unity of Churches. 


If there is to be any healing of our “ unhappy divisions,” 
it must proceed from the position on which there is prop- 
erly no disagreement at all. One of the chief reasons 
why this seems to be so far off at present is that the 
church as a whole cares so little for her great sacrifice of 
obedience to God, and so much for other matters which 
are honestly intended to help that sacrifice but really 
hinder its due celebration. As the Headmaster of Rep- 
ton has said, “It has been partly through forgetfulness 
of the immensity of its task that the visible church has 
had so fatal a tendency to take its eyes off the oneness of 
the Spirit and to quarrel about the diversity of gifts and 
methods till it broke into little pieces.” For “partly,” 
it would not be unsafe to read “mainly.” 

Can this forgetfulness be denied? Read the denomi- 
national papers, the reports of church assemblies. Note 
the interest in distinctive denominational positions, the 
traditions of denominational history, “what the church 
stands for.’”’ ‘These are emphasized and reiterated until 
we seem to assert, and are ready to believe, that unless 
men recognize adult baptism, or the necessity of a con- 
scious conversion, or episcopal orders, or the independence 
of separate congregations, or the supremacy of the Pope, 
they cannot be in communion with God or enjoy the 
love of Christ—propositions which we really know to 
be false. No wonder if we lament that men neither 
listen to the teachings of the church nor tremble at her 
rebukes. ; 

Such is the nemesis that awaits our neglect of the 
heart of our religion. Not that these matters, so dear 
to our denominational loyalty, are to be expelled from our 
affections or allegiance. Let us be quite explicit on this 
point. It would be useless—it ought to be useless— 
to ask any convinced Anglican or Presbyterian or Friend 
to surrender the distinctive note of his own religious body. 
To do this would argue as sorry an ignorance of history 
as of psychology. Whatever has inspired men to courage 
and self-sacrifice and faith in the past has abiding worth, 
whether it be adult baptism, the doctrine of the inward 
witness, or the omission of the “ filzoque.” ‘To question 
the value of what some man holds sacred is to deepen his 
reverence and sharpen his resolve to be true, at all costs, 
to the banner that is being flouted. 

But, after all, the flag that we reverence is one thing, 
the position that we have to capture is another. We are 
sent not to preserve our denominational system intact, 
but to destroy the works of the devil. ‘Whatever it is 
of distinctive truth as we see it [the words are Bishop 
Gore’s] which justifies to our conscience our existence in 
separate communities, it is this, and nothing less than this, 
that is to make us resolute to combat sweating and insist 
on better housing.” Can we imagine a day when these 
distinctive messages will take their true place in our 
counsels and schemes, as so many regimental orders and 
loyalties created for a greater purpose than their own exist- 
ence, and limited by it alone,—the redemption of the 
world by love? 

_ We must go further. If we are to save our life, we 
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must lose it. The price of life, that is, is self-denial 
or, rather, self-effacement. We agree, in theory, that this 
is true of individuals. How do we know that it is not also 
true of denominations and separate churches? To insist 
on our special portion of the truth of the gospel, to push 
it into the forefront, to command others to recognize it 
and bow down before it, is to cultivate the spirit of self- 
assertion, which is fatal to the Christian character. No 
loyalty to the faith of our fathers can compensate for the 
sacrifice of humility. Let any religious body put its own 
traditional standards and war-cries before the salvation 
of the world, and it is lost. ‘Que mon nom soit flétri, 
mais que la France soit libret”’ 

It is one thing, in fact, to emphasize the denomina- 
tional principle: it is another thing to regard as of pri- 
mary importance the tenets of any one denomination. 
Inclusiveness must be the rule if we are to approximate 
to a common point. We may in time come to welcome 
each other’s presence, as fellow-Christians, and even as 
guides, at our meetings for worship and counsel; we 
shall be wise to respect the forms which those meetings 
through the development of centuries have slowly as- 
sumed. 

Inclusiveness, however, is possible only if there is a 
bond of union, a single enthusiasm or aim. Without it, 
opposing doctrines make any real alliance hopeless: with 
it, they become complementary principles. ‘I cannot 
give up the rite of absolution,” says one. ‘I cannot cease 
insisting on the witness of the spirit,” says another. 
But let both fix their thoughts on the great mission of the 
church, and both will find, when allowed to keep these 
precious and holy things, that they can use all that is thus 
given for that splendid task, and feel that every one else 
is the richer for it. The Unitarian needs all the confi- 
dence born of the sense of historical continuity which the 
Anglican can bring to the struggle against the common foe; 
and the Catholic needs all the resolution that springs in 
the heart of the man whose solemn and adult pledge to 
his Maker was sealed at his baptism. ‘The denomina- 
tional deposit is now no longer a shibboleth; it is a cove- 
nant.—Extracts from an essay by W. F. Lofthouse, in the 
Constructive Quarterly. 


Spiritual Life. 


The glory of a life is in the quantity of devotedness to 
God, in the fidelity with which the simplest thing is done, 
in the quantity of the higher life that can be thrown into 
the lowliest duty or the humblest position.—/. F. W. Ware. 


ad 


By desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t 
quite know what it is and cannot do what we would, we 
are part of the divine power against evil, widening the 
skirts of life, and making the struggle and darkness 
narrower.—George Eliot. 


Once let a man be sure that he has no other wish but to 
know the truth, whatever it may be, and he will find that 
he has taken a position impregnable to the assaults of 
doubt and fear. For herein is the abandonment of man 
to God,— an act of perfect trust.— John W. Chadwick. 


ra 


We may set it down as a great truth, I think, that the 
sense of monotony and drudgery in our work generally 
shows that we have come to put our emphasis in the 
wrong place,—that we have become concerned more in 
getting our work done and off our hands’ than in the way 
we are doing it. Change the emphasis to the latter, and 
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the situation will be mastered. The sense of drudgery 
will vanish, and the life and the work will have another 
aspect. —Minot Osgood Simons. 


ad 


So Jong as a clouded life is touched now and again by 
some clear gleam of sunshine, that may suffice; for it 
proves that the sun is still shining in the heavens. Once 
out of the cloud comes the gladness of the perfect day.— 
Richard Rothe. 

ad 


To get good is animal, to do good is human, to be good 
is divine. The true use of a man’s possessions is to help 
his work; and the best end of all his work is to show us 
what he is. The noblest workers of our world bequeath 
us nothing so great as the image of themselves.— James 


Martineau. 
ef 


However the ideal is made manifest, and by whatever 
name it is called,—father, mother, sister, brother, friend; 
lover, Jesus, Mary, Buddha, Brahma, God,—let us be 
glad that its compelling beauty ever rises on our hearts, 
ever soliciting our loyalty, and that, if we are not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision, some ray of it will be each 
day inwoven in the texture of our lives, to be a part of 
them forever.— John W. Chadwick. 


The Clock and the Watch. 


A canny Scotchman was changing his place of abode. 
Being of a thrifty disposition, he resolved to carry as many 
of his goods as possible in his own strong hands. When 
he came to his grandfather’s clock he determined to at- 
tempt even it. Removing the heavy weights, he placed 
the big case on his broad shoulders. As he was staggering 
through the town a witty neighbor called to him through 
the window, “Donald, man, would ye not be doing better 
with a watch?’’ Indeed he would; for a handy, convenient 
timepiece, a little watch in the fob is much better than a 
grandfather’s clock upon the back. 

We were reminded of this story in reading our daily 
newspaper, the New York Tribune, which has printed for 
some days comments upon the examination of Union 
Seminary students by the New York Presbytery. It is 
the old and familiar story: the Church staggering along 
under its burden of old traditions, doubtful dogmas, forms, 
and ceremonies, resulting in endless controversies, till the 
condition seems hopeless. All the time on a convenient 
nail quite within reach hangs the beautiful little watch, 
skilful product of the master-jeweller and fully commended 
by himself to our use. He has said: “‘’Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the 
first commandment. And the second is like this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ To this he added 
one instruction repeated over and over again, ‘‘Follow 
thou me.” 

Let the troubled, burdened Church obey its master; 
let it eagerly, positively announce to all men of all the 
earth with a sound like the voice of a trumpet: ‘‘There 
are many matters of greater or less interest worthy of full 
and free discussion,—the fall of man in Eden, the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, Balaam’s ass and Jonah’s whale, 
infant or adult baptism, one or three orders of the minis- 
try, the virgin birth, and miracles; but know all men that 
these are not Christianity. And know all men further that 
this is Christianity,—to love God with all your heart, to 
love your neighbor as yourself, and to follow Jesus Christ.” 
Let the Church persistently, determinedly utter this one 
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voice. It will be again as when the Master rose in the 
little boat amid the raging waters and said, ‘‘ Peace be 
still.” And there was a great calm. —The Christian Work 
and Evangelist. 


Judas Iscariot. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


They cried out: “Away with him, away with him, crucify him.”—Sr. Joun xix. rg. 
He cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged 
himself.—MatTHEW xxxii. 5. 

Betrayed! And I accurséd did the deed. 

They bound him, and I heard the angry cry 

Of many voices, shouting, ““Crucify!”’ 

Then I who sold my Master, in my greed, 

Quick to the temple hastened with all speed, 

' ‘There to Christ’s innocence to testify. 
Alas! the priests and elders gave no heed. 
Too late! too late! He whom I sold must die. 


Is there no mercy left in heaven for me? 

He might forgive, whom even now they slay. 

Yet what is done, is done. Where’er I flee 
Remembered guilt must follow. Let the day 
Behold my face no more, that none may see 

With scorn the wretch who could his Lord betray. 


The Specific Gravity of Humor. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


For rivers, lakes, and seas the Creator made ripples 

and the iridescent play of light, and for the heavens the 
fugitive shimmer of clouds. Even so for the faces of men 
did he make flickering smiles and the prismatic tints of 
humor. Nor less varied than the multicolored clouds and 
their ever-changing forms are the multicolored lights of 
humor, as we now knowit. For upon this faculty, as upon 
all others, evolution has paralleled the history written in 
the bewildering variety of tints and shades which appear 
in every fabric known to merchandise. 
. To our great-grandmothers red was generally a fiery 
cochineal, while blue was commonly thought of in only 
two or three shades. But now all the colors have been 
to college and specialized. As a result, we may hardly 
recognize the evolved descendents of red in their subtle 
chromatic variation now known as begonia, old rose, 
wild rose, Jack rose, claret, Burgundy, radish, grenat, 
manon, cyclamen, Bacchante, simone, begale, Isabella, 
rollier, golf red, chromo, corail, garnet, mahogany, and 
ashes of roses. 

Nor a tint behind its sister colors in reflecting the 
refinements of evolution is blue, which reappears, under 
the cross-fertilization of the dyer, as marine, Copen- 
hagen, Atlantic, Mediterranean, ciel, amethyst, smoke, 
heliotrope, turquoise, steel, electric, Persian and French 
blue, gentian, wistaria, beige, mistral, matelot, royal, 
comet, girofle, swallow-tail, elderberry, blueberry, peri- 
winkle, canard, Alice, Wilhelmina, and Edison; and this 
by no means exhausts the list of blue shades, not to 
mention the chromatic niceties of all the other colors. 

It is thus evident that an esthetically evolved woman 
may match her spiritual tints in her apparel which far 
more minutely proclaims her than it possibly could in an 
age when the range of choice was comparatively meagre. 

In similar fashion, the myriad shades of the modern 
illustrations of humor have widely different proclaiming 
values full of significance to the discerning. For what 
a chasm of culture lies between a garish crimson-colored 
jest of the Middle Ages and the subtle mountain-blue 
tints of the humor of Dr. Crothers. Witness the soft 
Indian summer shade that tones the statement that we 
would not have Dogberry put off the watch in favor of 
some one who could pass the civil service examinations. 
In this captivating whimsey we recognize a clerical de- 
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scendent of a jest of Sydney Smith’s. To a Mrs. 
Partington, who. had been speaking of Abraham and 
Isaac as “those old partridges,’”’ the Reverend Sydney 
gently protested, ‘‘My dear madam, you shouldn’t make 
game of the patriarchs.” 

While it might be a somewhat difficult task to trace 
the lineage of all our latter-day jests, or to find the psy- 
chological shade of humor which corresponds to mauve, 
reseda, or taupe in the world of fabrics, yet we have 
them all, and many of them are easily matched. Com- 
pare with the royal purple of Job’s irony, ‘‘No doubt but 
ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you,’’ its 
mauve-tinted descendant, a dramatic criticism of a cer- 
tain production of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The dogs in 
the play were well. supported.” 

Edged though it was with sarcasm, Job’s humor has 
unusual interest for us inasmuch as it is the only instance 
which the Bible records of a fourth dimension among all 
the myriad characters whose doings and sayings it 
chronicles. Possibly Samson might also stand out as 
another lonely candidate for the decoration of motley, on 
the strength of his retort to the Philistines who had 
pumped his secret from Mrs. Samson, “If ye had not 
plowed with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle.” 

Again, one feels a grim latency of humor in Solomon’s 
proposal to the two women who wished him to settle 
their respective claims to the infant belonging to one of 
them. But these are solitary exceptions in a book which 
has preserved the sayings of hundreds of men and women. 
We are therefore led into wonderment over the difference 
between the two greatest books in the world, for one 
(Shakespeare) has more humor, of every kind, than any 
other book in the world, and the other has almost none. 

The Old Testament abounds in sentences which record 
“hot displeasure” or the acts of some one whose “wrath 
was kindled.” We also read of many occasions when 
somebody “‘lifted up his voice and wept,” or ‘‘kept a 
solemn feast,’ but of smiles and’ laughter there is 
" never a word. One queries, then, whether our dear old 
Biblical friends never saw a situation through the bifocal 
lenses of humor, or whether their biographers carefully 
expurgated in their history all the passages which may 
have been illuminated by humor. One inclines to the 
latter theory, since it is the transcendent gift of humor 
to make its own circumstances. So that even forty years 
in the wilderness must have met its humorous conqueror 
who wrought out of it an anvil to make the sparks fly 
while his character was being hammered out. 

It is indeed to its marvellous adjusting power that 
humor owes its chief value and infinite variety. Like 
oxygen, it can combine with almost everything. In the 
pathos of poverty it fills the empty flour-barrel by joking 
about it as Hood did. Again, combined with an ethical 
warning, it makes an excellent remedy for the ingrowing 
complacency of the unco guid. Witness Mark ‘Twain’s 
powerful little literary capsule, ““A man may have no bad 
habits and have worse.’’ Anon, humor finds a man suf- 
fering from the flatulency of too great temporal prosperity, 
and writes upon the wall of his feasting-room the lament 
of Life’s rooster, ““What’s the use; yesterday an egg, 
and to-morrow a feather duster.” 

How neatly, too, albeit so gently, did Artemus Ward 
prick the bubble of pedantic controversy over the Ba- 
conian authorship of Shakespeare. ‘‘The plays were not 
written by Shakespeare,” said Artemus, “but by another 
man of the same name.” 

With ignorance, inadvertence, pedantry, gaucherie, 
naiveté, and tragedy, humor shakes hands, and always 
with a Midas touch. Even in the presence of death it 
courageously waves its bright banner as it was waved 
in the last quip of Charles the Second. 
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Not only by fusion with the million phases of outer 
experience does humor effect its diversity, but each 
individual who possesses it gives to it his own peculiar 
psychological tinge. From no other head in the universe 
could we have had the stately movement of the inspired 
nonsense of the Jabberwock. Neither will there be 
another who can duplicate for us the comforting absurdi- 
ties of Edward Lear and Hashimura Togo. 

_We thus discover that what the egg is to cookery, com- 
bining with hundreds of other ingredients, and always 
adding lightness and wholesomeness, humor is to all 
thinking and to our general reaction on life as a whole. 
Many a man’s cake would have been dough but for his 
sense of humor, which made it rise in the oven of adver- 
sity. 

As an ingredient of a soft answer, nothing is more effi- 
cacious than a judicious pinch of humor, and, mixed with 
an unpalatable truth, it often changes acidity to pleasant 
pungency. 

Despite the many uses and benefits of humor known 
to the world, its real essence is as elusive as that of elec- 
tricity. The world has named them both, but it does 
not know what they are. Both give light, but whence 
that light cometh no man knoweth. Like electricity, wit 
and humor flash their messages, which are recorded at 
the receiving and transmitting stations of the eye and 
mouth. But sometimes, alas, there is no receiving sta- 
tion for a poor funbeam, and it is wafted into the void; 
and very sad this is, especially when a man would like 
to twinkle a little euphugram to his wife or sweetheart, 
and she does not understand the code. 

Some day, perhaps, a psychological genius will be able 
to find a common denominator of understanding between 
two people in one of whom the sense of humor is lacking, 
but at present the problem is an interminable study in 
surds and the incommensurable. Consequently, what 
passes as a pleasant peptonizing jest between two people 
endowed with a fourth dimension will produce violent 
mal-de-mer when taken by a man or woman with only 
two or three dimensions; and, as a large share of the 
world’s current valuations and misvaluations has been 
made by men and women of two or three dimensions, 
humor has never yet been justified save of her own chil- 
dren. Fortunately, however, she has more children 
than she used to have, for the world has begun to learn 
that humor is a spiritual quality and exceedingly strong 
circumstantial evidence of adjoining territories of wisdom 
and grace. Like certain metals that are generally found 
in combination with gold, the presence of humor is almost 
always the sign of the presence of a fine quality of mental 
and spiritual ore. It was the author of the Gettysburg 
Address who could hardly get through an hour without 
a jest, and it was the poet who wrote the “One Hoss 
Shay’? who was also the author of the ‘Chambered 
Nautilus,’ and one of the most inspired hymns—‘‘ Lord 
of all being, throned afar’’—in use in our churches. 

In one of his letters to Mrs. Jenkins, Stevenson ad- 
mitted his instinctive habit of covering his deepest im- 
pulses and convictions with the shimmer of funshine, if 
one may coin a much-needed word. ‘‘You know,” he 
wrote, ‘‘I think when a serious thing is your own that 
you keep a saner man by laughing at it and yourself as 
you go.” ‘The same habit to which Stevenson confessed 
is common to all true humorists, who know how to make 
a literary rainbow by refracting the light of a smile 
through a tear. In a word, the humorist is always a 
philosopher who makes the best of things, getting hold 
of the big end and ignoring the little end invariably 
seized by the man of little mind. 

“Genuine wit and true humor,’ wrote Landor, “re- 
quire a sound and capacious mind which is always a 
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grave one.” But to those ‘‘whose seriousness is an in- 
curable malady’? humor simply leads into a blind alley. 
“Nothing,” wrote Mr. Bagshot, “is so boring to swine 
as a diet of pearls,” which is only a paraphase of Ruskin’s 
statement that a man is appreciated only by his equals 
or superiors. Obviously, no man who is destitute of 
humor is qualified to measure its value. We do not look 
for musical appreciation from a man who is deaf. But if 
the number of our comic weeklies and the number of 
columns of twinkles in our newspapers may be taken as 
evidence, the world is learning what medicinal springs are 
the sources of smiles and laughter. 

Even from the grave sociologist we have it that nearly 
all criminals are conspicuously lacking in the sense of 
humor. Alongside of this fact, consider the fearful 
crimes of the ages of religious persecution, an age in 
which religion was a kill-joy faith, unlighted and un- 
sunned by a smile. Nor are we wholly emancipated 
from the influences of those earlier Procrustean beliefs. 
Despite the fact that a sense of humor gives a most effec- 
tive lure to any man’s religion,—not to mention its greater 
comfort to himself,—the world is still so shackled by the 
old association of piety and solemnity that many would 
raise half-protesting hands at the idea that the Almighty 
has a sense of humor. Yet we have the most reasonable 
grounds for such an inference, for how could a Being, 
himself destitute of humor, endow man so freely with it? 

Not only man, but many of the lower animals as well, 
support this theory with their humorous capers. Watch 
a pair of frisking kittens as they cuff and bite each other 
“Just for fun.” What a column of jesting fancies is 
written in every curve of their tails and the sham tiger 
crouch of their bodies! Every make-believe bite and 
cuff is a chortling practical joke, a study in feline rep- 
artee, understood and enjoyed both by the youngest 
kitten and the oldest stiff-backed tabby who looks on 
and purrs, ‘‘Ah! just as I used to do when I was their 
Ages! 


In a state of nature, most animals have this margin” 


of frisk and frolic which borders on the humorous, saving 
them from the lock-step of a purely utilitarian gait. 
Lambs frisk, seals and dolphins play, and even the un- 
wieldy whale may be suspected of something more than 
a purely pragmatic intent, when he indulges in a par- 
ticularly well-directed spout. 

It is his margin of exuberant friskiness that chiefly 
differentiates the race-horse from the hack, in literature 
or on the track. ‘The same play of animal spirits, dupli- 
cated on the plane of human intellect, in one of its phases, 
takes the form of humorous clarity and wit. When we 
say a man is coltish, we are unconsciously recognizing 
the humorous link that binds man to his dumb brethren. 
Let out to grass, the mirthful colt kicks up his heels and 
snorts his joie de vivre with the same abandon exhibited 
by the jester who capers with his mind. So the exercise 
of. humor might be called the letting of the mind out to 
grass or its loosing from the narrow, musty stalls of fact, 
where it is sometimes forced to crunch intellectual hay. 

Yet, even among the lower animals, the same wide dif- 
ferences are found in humorous capacity as well as in 
the more subtle variations in the quality of humor. 
Here, as among men, there are brains apparently insu- 
lated from the genial current in question. ‘The oyster, 
clam, the sportless hen and owl, so far as we know, never 
jest or otherwise give evidence of mirthful capacity. In 
the case of the owl, this theory finds support not only in 
the sepulchral quality of its tones, but from the fact that 
he chooses the night as their fitting background, while 
humor is a comrade of sunshine and light. One may 
reasonably suspect that the owl would pronounce the 
vocal caricatures of the parrot utter gibberish, unbecom- 
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ing in a bird which might devote all its powers to owlish 
profundities if it only chose. 

In addition to such testimony on the subject as is 
given to us by the volitional pranks of the lower animals, 
we may also find suggestions of humorous intent in the 
grotesque caricatures found among beasts, birds, and 
fishes who are sometimes nearly all mouth or bill, accord- 
ing to their kind. Even the flowers of the fields—notably 
many of the orchids—seem to wear cap and bells when 
they mimic the shapes and forms found outside of their 
own kingdom. 

We therefore have a right to conclude that, as the 
Creator is supposed to possess-in an infinite degree every 
faculty vouchsafed to man, his sense of humor must also 
be infinitely greater than man’s.. But it has taken centu- 
ries to dislodge the old conception of the Almighty as a 
God of wrath. It may take centuries more to conceive 
of him as a being endowed with an infinite sense of 
humor. ‘The notion is sure to shock some one, but, if 
embraced, such a belief would go a long way toward 
establishing an entente cordiale between the infinite and 
the finite. Would there not be solace for us in the thought 
that even our worst faults and blunders are viewed by 
Omniscience with much the same tolerant amusement 
felt by a teacher who examines school papers, brightened 
by those choice misapprehensions which sometimes bloom 
in the unirrigated mind of a boy? 

A touch of human nature is said to make the whole 
world kin. But a touch of humor narrows the relation- 
ship to a still closer kinship between all those who share 
it. By spiritual bonds they are true brothers, whatever 
may be their more material and physical pedigree. What- 
ever their vocation, too, by avocation they are all de- 
signers’ and weavers of silver linings for the clouds of 
life. 

Though we may not be able to define humor (with all 
our appreciation of it), yet we may test it by the old adage, 
and know it by the company it keeps. The world’s 
greatest thinker was its greatest humorist. ‘Two of our 
greatest men, Lincoln and Beecher, dialed a large share 
of their hours with the sunshine of humor, and several 
of our greatest living American clergymen (whose modesty 
warns me to withhold their names) are as mellowed by 
humor as a ripe peach is with sunshine. 

A long list of other great names might be given to 
strengthen our claim. Then there are always Mark 
Twain and Dooley, who could help one prove almost any- 
thing worth proving, for both of these authors illus- 
trate most clearly the vital values and methods of humor. 
Where the prolix author would use the literary equivalent 
of fifty one-dollar bills to circulate his idea, Mark Twain 
and Dooley would put the same idea into a rhetorical 
fifty-dollar gold piece, possessing artistic as well as mone- 
tary value. Or, to translate the illustration to the field 
of physics, the specific gravity of humor, computed as a 
ratio between literary weights, is greater than in any 
other form of expression to be found outside the best 
kind of poetry. 

' Taking an aqueous platitude as an obvious literary 
parallel of the physical basis of measurement of specific 
gravity, which is rain-water, it will be found that the 
ratio between the weight of a humorous maxim and the 
weight of an aqueous platitude is about one hundred to 
one, the proportion of course varying according to the 
quality of the humorous maxim and the platitude in 
question, 

Yet again, if humor might be subjected to a psychical 
test corresponding to those of chemistry, the analysis 
would show a large percentage of sweetness and light 
among its ingredients, for humor gives reasonableness 
and a sense of proportion. It is a pledge of sanity and 
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| belongs almost always to a man with a friendly hand 
| and a guileless heart. In homely phrase, it is good 
| “housing-stuff.”” In fine, funshine is to the intellectual 
world what sunshine is to the physical,—it lights and 
warms, and it has an antiseptic quality. 

So, taking careful note of those who have humor and 
those who have it not, one is disposed to give most 
hearty assent to the dictum of melancholy Jaques, 
“Motley’s the only wear.” 

ConToocooK, N.H. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Task and Test of the Christian Church. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. ELIOT, JR. 


From the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God.—Romans viii. 21. 


The supreme and general task of the Christian Church 
is truly to discern and truthfully and effectively to meet 
the deepest necessities of the human soul, and the surest 
test is simply the degree of success attained in the per- 
formance of this task. A church is true, final, catholic 
in the degree that it meets this test in its worship, its 
word, and its work. It follows, then, that the test is 
not in numbers, not in length of years, geographical 
extent, material wealth, political power. ‘These are not 
the final tests. Again, and more specifically, whatever 
may be said for the possibilities of Modernism, ultra- 
montanism as such cannot meet the test. Every system 
of compulsion falls short. On the other hand also, 
sectarian exclusiveness, including our own, if we have any, 
comes short of meeting this final test. The different 

Protestant sects of Christendom, until they make amends 

\_ and correct themselves, and only in the degree that they 

| do so, bear in themselves the narrowness and defects due 
to the wrenchings and twists of their origin and of their 
history. 

If no churches have fully met the test, it is something 
at least to see clearly what the test is, and that it is a 
common test for all the churches. If we admit that this 
is the true test of all the churches, then the primal test 
for our own Unitarian churches is found, not in the 
degree to which we justify to the world our separate ex- 
istence, but in the degree to which we justify our exist- 
ence. If we submit to this test, and in just the measure 
that we do submit to this common and catholic test of all 
the churches, we shall be all the more loyal to the char- 
acteristic doctrines of our own faith and at the same time 
be ready for change and for growth in any direction where 
these shall prove necessary, in order the better to discern 
the fundamental necessities of the human soul and the 
better to face these necessities. 

The deepest necessities of the human soul which we 
and all churches must meet, if we would be final and 
catholic and do our full duty; inhere in the fact that the 
human soul is congenitally entangled and captive in the 
spatial, the biologic, the cosmic order. And with this 
fundamental fact are closely associated the tragedies of 
sin and the absurdity of death. Herein is found the 
deepest necessity of the human soul. Just here indeed 

we find a possible point of reconciliation with our orthodox 
friends. Our Unitarian movement began in protest 
against the doctrine of the total depravity of human 
nature. I think the doctrinal history of other churches 

} proves that we did well, but have we not erred to just 
the extent that we failed fully to discern what that doc- 
trine, that cruel and dreadful doctrine, was driving at? 
We countered with the affirmation of the divinity of man. 
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Have we not erred wherever we have permitted it to be 
inferred that we believed-that every human child was 
born endowed with all the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being? Is not the truth and the fact intermedi- 
ate between the bald doctrine of total depravity and of 
total divinity? Every human child is born abnormal. 
Nearly a quarter of a century in the Christian ministry, 
with rather a varied experience with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, has convinced me that normality is not a 
congenital endowment, but a moral achievement. Every 
child is born abnormal; that is to say, every child, by 
virtue of the fact that it is both an animal and a moral 
being with ideas, is born with tendencies which, uncor- 
rected, uneducated, unconverted, or unredeemed, however 
you wish to put it—which, unchanged, will lead that 
child as it grows older into greed, selfishness, sexual 
incontinence or perversion, and every possibility of 
jealousy, antipathy, fear, or despair. In that fact lies 
the soul’s supreme necessity, and in the measure that 
that supreme necessity is discerned and met is our 
church, or any church, true and final and catholic. 

The human soul is at the crogs-roads. Christianity 
is at the cross-roads, civilization. is at the cross-roads, 
because the human soul is at the cross-roads. Which 
road leads to a ‘“‘dead end,’”’ and which road leads to eter- 
nal life? Out of the entanglement, out of the fatalities, 
out of everything that tends to separate and alienate, 
over-individualize, and pervert, which road leads to 
eternal life? : 

The process by which the soul is delivered at cost to 
God and man is the process of redemption, redemption 
because it costs God and man,—is the greatest of all his- 
toric processes, as it is the greatest of all human expe- 
riences. Its part in that process is the work of the church, 
and ought it not to be in these days peculiarly the work 
of our own churches?-for that work must be based upon 
our fundamental faith in the reality and potency of the 
human soul. I suppose we must still vindicate the 
native worth and the essential dignity of the human soul 
against some of the old foes. We still must do that here 
and there; but in this present age there is a summons 
to meet other foes which in the name of all our history 
and all our martyrdoms and all our heroisms challenge 
us especially, and offer the peculiar test and special test 
that we as Unitarian churches must meet. In this present 
age, I say, we have not only the old foes to fight, but the 
new foes, and they are subtle foes. ‘They are the children 
of the soul itself threatening to betray and destroy their 
own parentage. I will speak of them one by one. 

Material discovery and invention are the children of 
the soul of man. I would not gainsay what they have 
done for the physical comfort and physical health of our 
race, nor is there anything but praise for what they have 
done in a very large way for our happiness in abridging 
distance and facilitating intercommunication, in spread- 
ing information, and so binding our race closer together. 
But when you have summed up all the achievements of 
discovery and invention and have indicated all points 
in which they have been true children of the soul, you 
have also to reckon with those things in which they have 
not been true children of the soul, but have threatened 
its dignity and worth. Whole regions of society are 
tainted with materialism and sordidness, and we are all 
obsessed with material wealth and its problems. We 
think we are playing the game, but the game is playing us; 
and so much has the economic question seemed the only 
question, that there are many of us in the world to-day 
who believe that all other problems,—physical health, 
education, self-control, family life,—everything, can wait 
unfil this problem is settled, and that when it is settled 
every other problem will take care of itself. Instead of 
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being a vital question, which it is, it is the only vital ques- 
tion, everything else relegated, side-tracked. While we 
are victimized on the one hand with sordidness and 
worldliness and social racing and luxury and effeminacy, 
on the other hand, and in reaction to this, we are assum- 
ing that the economic problem is the only problem, as if 
material wealth is all that there is for people to be selfish 
about at all, and as if all evil and all good are determined 
by economic conditions. 

Civil and ecclesiastical freedom is a child of the soul of 
man, and what an epoch it has made in human history! 
What a glorious thing it has been to have the shackles 
broken! But such freedom without obedience, without 
the immanence of moral law pervading it, has brought 
a brood of social ills—laissez-faire, exploitation, social 
anarchy, license, liberty unchartered and uncharted. 
Such freedom unassociated with obedience has taught 
us that it is one thing to have liberty, another thing to 
use it. The man who is not voluntarily in submission 
to something will involuntarily be the victim of anything. 
We need to learn whenever we are glorifying liberty,—to 
see to it that it does not get away from the obedience 
which makes it a positive and a glorious thing. Without 
submission to transcendent forces, freedom threatens the 
central consecrations and dignities of the human soul. 

Modern science is a child of the soul, glorious—what 
need is there for me in this place to extol all that science 
has done? But science, or something masking under the 
name of science, is teaching to-day everywhere that the 
final test and criterion of truth and value is the physical 
survival of the group, and tliat the goal of social effort is 
- an equilibrium of social interests with nothing said about 
the level at which this equilibrium is to obtain. ‘There is 
pretty nearly an equilibrium of social interests in a bee- 
hive or ant-hill! Science is putting biology first, and 
biography second, and relegating the really tragic and 
the really glorious facts of the central soul—relegating 


those deepest necessities which inhere in the problems of . 


the affections and of conscience, and, if it touches them at 
all, not interpreting them by ideal ends and meanings, 
but attempting at most to explain them in the things that 
it finds with the microscope and the test tube, and with 
the study of animals, and with the history of blind group 
movements. Unless science worships, unless it submits 
to facts instead if demanding that facts shall submit to 
it,—submits to facts, even if it must sometimes admit 
that the facts are too much for it,—and until science 
worships, until it confesses the reality, the sovereignty, 
the immediacy, the practice-ability of a transcendent 
order, it will betray the human soul. It is like the elm- 
beetle in the elm-tree. We do not know it is there until 
the tree shows signs of death. Let us be on our guard, 
I say, lest in all our facile compliance and agreement, in 
all our undiscriminating adulation of science, the soul of 
man be not betrayed. 

Philosophy, too! If I even touch the greatest of 
present-day controversies, I know that some wise people 
will smile and say that I am jumping from the monistic 
frying-pan into the dualistic or pluralistic fire, or vice 
versa, but there is no trifling with that controversy. 
There are popular monisms or pantheisms to-day, seed- 
ling philosophies, that are vitiating the value of the human 
soul simply because they are taking all reality out of the 
moral struggle. They are making God a constant on 
both sides of the moral equation and therefore cancellable 
in all moral issues. ‘They are making of man a puppet, a 
chessman, an automaton, instead of showing that the 
human soul in at least the one fact of indefeasible per- 
sonal and individual reality is the peer of God. ‘They are 
mechanizing the human soul and mechanizing its prob- 
lems. Making all proper concessions to monistic philoso- 
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phies, yet practically speaking, no monism can hold water 
which does not somehow include within itself a genuine 
and wholesome dualism, a real contrast between right 
and wrong, ugly and beautiful, treacherous and loyal. 

Lastly, democracy, puissant and marvellous progeny 
of the soul of man! Again, as in every instance thus far 
cited, a true church must stand guard. A democracy, 
any democracy, will betray the soul of man to just the 
extent that such democracy worships itself as an end in 
itself and refuses to subordinate itself consecratedly to 
the reality, the immediacy, the sovereignty, and practice- 
ability of a transcendent presence. The voice of the 
people is not the voice of God unless the people are 
right; and they will not be right, except by accident, 
unless they have ideals and subserve ideals, unless they 
embody the purpose of God for the happiness, the true 
and unselfish happiness, of man. Unless democracy does 
that, even democracy will threaten the soul and disown 
its own parentage. Even to the extent that we suppose 
that the vast social movements (and I abate nothing of 
their importance),—to the extent that we suppose that 
they can solve all our problems and take from us the 
necessity of individual self-control and the sanctions that 
make for self-sacrifice, especially with reference to true 
home life, we err. Social movements may help, but they 
cannot take the place of those indispensable forces which 
attempt to discern and meet the deepest necessities of the 
moral nature. iy 

I must associate with all these children of the soul 
which threaten the soul some of those movements which 
are reactionary against these very movements which I 
have mentioned. I refer to the score or more of pseudo- 
spiritual movements,—to some extent commercialized 
mysticisms and spiritual charlatanries,—popular panthe- 
isms, which paint a road in perspective on a canvas 
and call it the way of peace; which paint the inside of 
the prison cell sky-color and tell us that the walls are not 
there; which offer a redemption by vocabulary,—a redemp- 
tion failing to discern the reality of concrete pains and 
joys and thus bereaving us of the power to sacramentalize 
them through the creative force, of affection and of the 
inner life of the soul, offering a quasi-, a pseudo-redemp- 
tion of the spirit, of the hindered, entangled, captive 
spirit of man! 

Have not our churches a peculiar and proper place in 
this new battle with subtle and treacherous forces in our 
age that threaten the life of the human soul? Is it not 
part and parcel of our congenital prophetic spirit to speak 
clearly on these issues? Is it not part and parcel of our 
native gospel to plead once again and to plead over again 
and perpetually the reality, the native worth, the es- 
sential dignity of the human soul, however it may find 
itself at the start of its human experience captive and 
entangled in the spatial order, in the world of biology 
and of cosmology? 

Let us ail beware a little bit of nature worship. We 
may sacramentalize nature but never submit to it except 
in those accommodations that are necessary and legitimate 
for a modus wvendi. While we are here we shall have 
to battle with nature and with natural instincts just as 
much as to comply, if we are to be something more than 
normal animals, if we are to be normal human beings 
in a spiritual society. It is only one side of the truth, 
perhaps, but I find myself insurgent against any longer 
being bluffed by the mere spatial “bigness and mere phys- 
ical force of a three-dimension cosmos. ‘The remotest 
star is made of the same stuff as the macadam on the 
street or the hot vomit from a voleano! I refuse any 
longer really to be scared by the sheer bigness and fatal- 
ity of things that cannot touch my soul. They may kill 


my body; they may involve me in things that it is hard 
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for me to battle with; they may pull me down; but they 
shall not victimize me! 

‘We have found out that the true way to discern the 
great power of the human soul is not through telling what 
big things we have done and seen and heard in this world, 
but, on the contrary, by discerning very clearly the para- 
dox of human limitations. All that any man can accom- 
plish in this world is but a faint intimation of what he 
might accomplish if unhampered. Our body is a system 
of receiving and giving signals. All we know and do 
comes and goes through apertures in walls that shut out 
and shut off infinitely more than the apertures reveal or 
permit. All that we accomplish is by means of tools 
that hinder more than they help. None of us, for in- 
stance, has ever seen the other. We live in a system of 
signals. It is a mercy that heart ever can touch heart in 
such arbitrary and strangely evolved signals of throat 
and hand and eye; and how can we permanently confuse 
the living and invisible and immortal agent within, or 
identify it with anything that, can happen to our 
bodies? Physically speaking, cosmically speaking, we 
are on thin ice all the time; but spiritually speaking, the 
foundations are infinitely deep. Physically speaking, 
our work is limited by our nervous system; but spiritually 
speaking, your pity and my pity would save the world 
if any of us had the nervous system to stand it, and to 
embody it, and to carry it as far as that loving pity would 
go to save and redeem our fellow-men. 

There are values in the human soul (and we bring this 
fact in battle against all foes old and new) ,—there are values 
in the human soul whose reality and perdurance do not 
depend upon the accidents that may happen in five minutes’ 
time now, in you or me, to the plumbing in the brain. 
There are ultra-dimensional and ultra-temporal values and 
meanings in human history whose vindication does not de- 
pend solely on the perpetuation of this particular planet, 
liable as it is at any time to cosmic disaster. 

These transcendent facts of God and man, without 
which the deepest necessities of the soul cannot be met, 
—their truth does not depend upon anything physical 
whatsoever. ‘They are transcendent. Just as surely as 
the three angles of a triangle equalled two right angles 
long before Euclid was born,—yes, when this earth was 
a hot ball in space,—long ago, and for ever and for ever,— 
so there are several other things of infinitely greater im- 
portance and preciousness that have always been and 
that always will be true. Whatever may be said for 
the doctrine of the immanency of God must be balanced 
by a fresh realization that when we are talking of the 
immanence of God we are talking about the immanence 
of God—the immanence of something transcendent; and 
it is the practice of that presence, it is the practice- 
ability of that transcendent order, it is the actually put- 
ting into practice, which is gradually to embody the 
soliciting and helping and pitying God into our lives and 
hearts and bring the kingdom of God into our human 
world. ‘here is the supreme task and test of the church! 

This is a work to be done (I must say this before I 
close) not for church people alone, but for all the world. 
The background against which we work is not the good 
people in our pews alone, but the great multitude in this 
and in other lands who are as yet more or less the victims 
of their captivities and their entanglements. 

Every redemption is of God, and every kind of redemp- 
tion is necessary that helps in the great task of the churches 
and helps the churches to meet their supreme task. Shall 
we strive the less for better physical and racial life? Shall 
we strive the less for social justice? Shall we strive the 
less for better schools and less illiteracy? Shall we strive 
the less for sexual continence and the strength and integ- 
rity of our homes? Shall we strive the less for inter- 
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national peace? Shall we strive the less for greater 
democracy? No, but these movements must have a 
soul. They will be sublimed and intensified by a true 
subordination to still higher issues. Otherwise they are 
simply letting people out from the prison cell into the 
prison yard; they are partial steps, parts of a larger 
process. What is getting out of the prison cell into the 
prison yard compared with the wide-open gate! 

In 1869 for the first time in my life I crossed the plains 
from the Pacific Ocean to what we used to call ‘back in 
the States.” I have just crossed the plains this last week 
for the thirty-seventh time. It has been an experience 
which has increasingly appealed to my imagination. 
I have seen a black swarm of bison on the horizon, and I 
have seen flocks of antelope fly over the plains. I 
have seen these things replaced by barbed wire and beef 
cattle. I have seen solitary red station-houses on the 
prairies changed into thriving cities. I have seen what 
were not more than small frontier villages and towns 
transformed into important cities, to be reckoned with in 
the history of the world. I have seen the beginning of a’ 
Pacific world, to take its place in history in its turn with 
the worlds of the Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the Atlantic. It appeals to the imagination, and 
over and over again it has helped me to feel the bigness 
of our country, and with latter years the bigness of its 
problems, domestic and international. But the appeal 
of such things to the imagination and to our churches and 
to any church is not complete until we have multiplied 
the total social problem by as many times as there are 
human souls, for only in the settlement of the problems 
that touch the central necessities of the soul and of all 
souls, shall we find the great task of the church, and in 
its performance the supreme test. It opens a new vision, 
and makes a new and inspiring appeal to the least and to 
the greatest of our fidelities. 

The time has been too short to make clear my position 
in all its important bearings, and here and there I have 
cut across corners with terms too abstract. But may 
I at least leave with you a/ vivid sense of the contrast I 
have had in mind between two quite opposite world- 
views. I leave with you two vivid pictures illustrative 
of the contrast, as.a kind of memorandum of the difference 
between a world-order governed by fatality and an order 
which opens into eternal things. Do you not remember 
in Livingstone’s story how after a long journey with a 
group of savage people he reached the sea-coast and his 
savage followers were panic-stricken? They said, “Our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers have told us that the 
earth had no end; and now the earth says to us, ‘I am 
finished; there is no more of me.’”” Compare that with 
the marvellous chapter in Xenophon’s Anabasis, where the 
Greek soldiers after their long march, the vanguard of 
them, came to the crest of the sacred mountain, and the 
cry went up from rank to rank, “’Thalatta! thalatta!” 
(‘The sea! the sea!’’); and the great body of the army, 
weary and disheartened and fearing treachery, hastened 
forward and gradually caught the meaning of the tumult. 
Soldiers and officers fell upon each others’ necks and wept 
with joy. ‘To them the sea was not the token of the end 
of the earth, but the sign and symbol of home! 

My friends, may we all, in the power of such a truth 
vividly apprehended, try more clearly to discern the soul’s 
deepest necessities and to measure all other movements in 
the light of that clear discernment, and, having so dis- 
cerned, strive by ourselves and with others to meet the 
supreme test, doing our part with the saints and sages, 
apostles and martyrs, who have striven to redeem man- 
kind from any bondage of any corruption into the real 
liberty of all that is glorious in our human nature! 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Blind. 


The Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her Green sang in my brain. 

I heard a blind man groping 
“Tap-tap” with his cane. 


I pitied him his blindness; 
But can I boast “I see”’? 

Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by who pities me,— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 

Amid such unguessed glories 
That I am worse than blind! 


—Harry Kemp, in the Independent. 


What's in a Name? 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


To the question ‘‘What’s in a name?”’ it 
might be truthfully replied, that, since no 
.names are the records of the development of 
spoken language and of the characteristics of 
a people, there is a large portion of national 
heritage in a name. For this reason, our 
Christian and surnames hold little histories 
in them, which unfold in a most interesting 
and curious fashion when one begins to 
study their ancestry and belongings. 

In physical nature names are very nearly 
imperishable, mountains, valleys, rivers, and 
streams holding with astonishing tenacity 
to the appellations first bestowed on them 
and keeping their roots intact even in the 
case of gradual changes of inflection or termi- 
nology. Personal names, on the contrary, in 
the early stages of our racial development 
were transitory. They were not handed 
down in those days as they are now, but 
lasted, as Bardsley, the authority on the 
etymology of names, remarks, ‘“‘only during 
the lives of the human beings upon whom 
they were bestowed.” They became heredi- 
tary when the family life rather than the 
clan affiliation grew into strength and dignity. 
The period of hereditary naming began in 
the eleventh century, and was therefore coe- 
val with chivalry, which held certain ideals 
of loyalty and the family life that have been 
lost in our modern ideals of progress. 

Second, names or surnames grew out of 
necessity, as most of the things we possess 
to-day werefacquired. In the earlier periods 
of our history, one name was enough. Adam 
and Eve and their immediate descendants 
were in no danger of getting their identity 
confused. Later on, when the Israelites 
were crowded together in the wilderness or 
coming in contact with other nations, they 
were obliged to use patronymic names, though 
the Jewish clan or family system made iden- 
tification less difficult than it was to other 
antique nations. From the patronymic it 
was but a step to the local, and from the 
local just one more easy step to the descrip- 
tive element. 

Greece and Rome, pagan but polished, 
were doing the same thing that the Judean 
patriarchs were doing, identifying their in- 
dividuals by a double name which described 
him or suggested his calling, as ‘“‘ Dionysius 
the tyrant,’ or “Socrates the wise.”’ This 
system was lost when the Western Empire 
was overthrown, and with the barbarian con- 
querors the appellative alone was used. 

Hereditary nicknames were in vogue with 
both the Saxons and Normans, for the apti- 
tude to call a man what he suggests himself 
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to be, either physically or mentally, belongs | 


to the human family universally. It is as- 
tonishing to find these nicknames come down 
to us in such sober fashion. Our Grants and 
Grands are the descendants of their Norman 
progenitors Le Grands, and our later-day 
Fairfaxes and Ljightfoots, Heavisides and 
Slows,—names found in English and Ameri- 
can directories to-day,—are merely far-off 
offspring of the Harfagres, Harefoots, Iron- 
sides, and Unreadys which dot the Doomsday 
Book and the Parliamentary Rolls. Sobri- 
quets changed with the caprice of the moment, 
however, and a son might very naturally 
possess some peculiarity which gave rise to 
a descriptive title different to that worn by 
his father. 

Individualization grew out of increased 
population and increased commerce. ‘There 
must be some mark by which a man and 
his family might be distinguished. The 
sobriquet which described him became now 
a fixed part of him and passed down to his 
immediate offspring. This was the begin- 
ning of hereditary names, and as these so- 
briquets, or nicknames, were either the desig- 
nation of property (as in the case of Norman 
barons) or were some local peculiarity, or 
name of the craft followed, or the title of 
rank or office held, they. furnish a history 
of those who bore them, as far as rank, office, 
or vocation is concerned. This movement 
started in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
simultaneously with the interchange of travel 
and commerce. 

Every surname in Europe, it is said, be- 
longs under one of the five divisions—per- 
sonal (or baptismal), local, official, occupative, 
and sobriquets (or nicknames). 

The sympathies of a nation find expres- 
sion at the baptismal font, and here we trace 
the ideals and prejudices of each century. 
The crusades made a strong impression on 
the names of Anglo-Normans, for instance. 
Bible names became fashionable when the 
Templars returned from the lands of Christ 
and the apostles. Even stronger than this 
influence were the periods of the Conquest 
and the Reformation. 

Under the Norman rule Saxon names went 
out of fashion until the Normans conceived 
the idea that it would be better policy to 
revive some of the names dear to the con- 
quered ones, and in this way allay jealousy 
and bitterness. This accounts for the nam- 
ing of Edward I. and his younger brother 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and for the 
resuscitation of the famous name of Arthur 
in the person of the unhappy nephew of 
Coeur de Lion, who was assassinated by John 
Lackland’s orders. 

Those names that were popular in Great 
Britain before the Norman invasion have 
come down tnaltered. Our Goodyears, for 
instance, hark back to Teutonic mythology, 
when the primary root “god” or ‘‘good”’ 
was familiarized as a chief component in a 
great many names which are still among us 
to-day. 

The name Kettle or Chetill (as it is set 
down in Doomsday), or Cetyl, Ketel, or 
Cattle (as it severally appears in the Hun- 
dred Rolls), is reminiscent of the sacrificial 
cauldron of the Norse gods, and the English 
and American Kettells, Chettles, and Cattles 
may look back into the mists of pagan rites 
when they trace the history of their name, 
one whose quiet, domestic connection with 
hearths and crickets to-day has, notwith- 
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standing, a pedigree of fearsome significance. 

A happier meaning may be traced in the 
line of Godeberds, Gotebedded, and Gotto- 
bedde,—all of which go back to the beautiful 
Saxon Godbert, while our surnames of Good- 
luck and Goodlake and personal names of 
Geoffrey and Godfrey are descendants of 
Guthlac, a familiar cognomen in early pre- 
Norman days. 

It is odd and amusing how far away from 
the original significance our names have 
travelled. In this connection there are some 
old lines that fit the case:— 

“Mr. Barker’s as-mute as the fish in the sea, 
Mr._Miles never moves on a journey, 
Mr. Gotobed sits up till half-past three, 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney.” 
Os is a root word suggesting deity, and our 
Osbornes, Oswalds, Oswins, and Osmund long 
ago had, no doubt, something to do with 
heathen worship. 

The popular name of Howard is not a 
form "of Hogward, as has been unpleasantly 
suggested, but is only another form of 
Herewa, like our Harvard, closely affiliated 
with the highest ideals of education and 
culture. 

For a great many of our names we claim 
direct Norman descent. Among these, 
Searles and Serles are notable. Emery, a 
name familiar in New England, though for- 
gotten as a personal or Christian name, is 
a surname which was once upon a time im- 
portant in its significance, being the same 
name under another form as the Italian 
Amerigo. ‘The surnames this one bequeathed 
us are numerous, the Amorys, Emerys, 
Embersons, and, last but not least, the 
Emersons all being forms of the ancient 
word. 

Sometimes a name of Danish. origin be- 
came Normanized by the diminutives ‘“‘et”’ 
and ‘‘on.”’ Our American Brysons were 
originally from Denmark, and spelled their 
name Brice. The name of Payne was sy- 
nonymous with Pagant of a period when the 
gospel had made its way into the cities, but 
had not reached the remote parts of the 
country, and when peasant and pagan were 
interchangeable words. 

This use of pet names, or diminutives, 
caused great changes in the garb of names. 
Thus, from the old personal name of Ralph 
we have our Rawlins, Rawlinsons, and Rol- 
lins, besides all the Rawsons and Randalls. 

The name of Hammon or Hamon is the 
progenitor of our Hammonds and Hamund- 


‘sons and their kindred tribes, while the 


Norman-French diminutive Hamonet, cor- 
rupted Hamnet, became very soon a bap- 
tismal favorite. This name Hamnet was 
often spelled Hamlet, and as Shakespeare’s 
son was christened Hamlet, after a baker of 
Stratford who was a great friend of the poet, 
it becomes an interesting speculation as to 
whether or not the infant Hamlet in the 
Strattord nursery may not have suggested 
the title of the famous play. 

The popularity of the name John began 
at the time of the Crusades. Every palmer 
brought back from the Holy Land a leathern 
bottle of water from the river Jordan, and 
the name of John and Jordan became imme- 
diately the fashion. Our names of Ellice, 
Eliot, and Ellis are but forms of the Bible 
name of Elias. 

With the Wycliffe Bible came another 
rush of Bible names. How eagerly did the 
people read that book of books when it was 
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posted up for all to read, and how they 
began to take names from its pages for 
their children! Then came the Reforma- 
tion with its influences, when the names of 
saints fell into disgrace, and abstract quali- 
ties and prominent words from the Script- 
ures, and even familiar sentences, were used 
to represent Christian names. We are all 
familiar with Morefruit, Tribulation, Ref- 
ormation, Free-gift, Delivery, and The- 
Lord-is-Near, and the famous Praise-God 
Barebone, but this individual brother took 
on a name which is not so well known, 
styling himself ‘‘If-Christ-had-not-died-for 
me-you-had-been-damned Barebone.” It is 
not altogether strange that his friends and 
acquaintances found it convenient to abbre- 
viate this appellation to Damned Barebone, 
by which he was known generally to both 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, to the Cavaliers’ 
delight, no doubt. 

Many of the names in our directories to- 
day are compounds of the old Welsh prefix 
ap, equivalent of the English word ‘‘son,” and 
Saxon names and names of other origins. 
When this ap came before a word beginning 
with a vowel, it became incorporated. Ap- 
Hugh in this way became Pugh; Ap-Rice, 
Price; Ap-Richard, Pritchard; Ap-Rosser, 
Prosser; and soon. The Norman prefix fitz 
made the name longer instead of shorter, as 
did the Saxon suffix son. Names which still 
retain evidence of having been acquired 
from their locale are very numerous. The 
Brookes, Ashleys, Oakleys, Greenes, At- 
woods, Leighs, Lees, and Leas have local 
ancestry behind them. 

Names of occupation and title or rank are 
equally interesting, establishing as they do 
the earliest predilections and station of those 
who acquired them. Families bearing the 
name of Day, Daye, Deye, Daymon, or 
Demon are connected with the dairy. Our 
Winners and Boulters and Butlers, no matter 
what they be doing now, first were known 
by these several cognomens because they 
separated the flour from the grain, while 
our Wainwrights, Cartwrights, Carters, and 
Wheelers were so called from the crafts they 
followed, and important personages they 
were in those times. The tribes of Smiths 
were a most necessary part of the commu- 
nity, looking out as they did for the security 
of house and cupboard, castle and hall. 

Double or hyphenated names like Burdett- 
Coutts, of monetary fame, are by no means 
peculiarly modern. There is a story of a 
certain gentleman whose name was Colley, 
who left a considerable amount of money to 
a friend by the name of Mellen, on condition 
that the legatee add his benefactor’s name to 
his own. ‘The heir to this estate, after due 
consideration, refused the bequest, as he 
could not bring himself to go about the 
world as Mr. “‘Mellen-Colley,”, which goes 
to show there are some men who put name 
before wealth. 
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“What’s ina name?’”? Why the history of 
mankind and its fancies, follies, its faiths, its 
hates, its loves, are wrapped up in its names! 

Boston, Mass. 


Literature. 


THe Arr or Berne Ative. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1 net.—These chapters on men- 
tal success and the way to make life what it 
ought to be for every one have been selected 
by the writer as including her most helpful 
and stimulating work. She wants people to 
be useful and happy, and she gives them the 
mental tonic that will put them in a position 
to see for themselves what they lack and how 
the lack may be remedied. That our out- 
look on life is important, that happiness is 
from within, and that training for the best 
things insures its proper reward is a doctrine 
cheerfully recommended and amply illus- 
trated. ‘“‘There is nothing the matter with 
the world, with life, with destiny. Every- 
thing we desire or want or need waits our 
claiming.” It is the old, old rule that en- 
dures, that forms of expression change with 
each generation: ‘‘Love, trust, work, pray.” 


RELIGION AS A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
By William Milton Brundage. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 50 cents.— 
Liberal religion is often presented as an intel- 
lectual system—indeed, it is so held by many 
of its followers. Less frequent is the presen- 
tation of a real spiritual life, which is inward 
and mystical, as the real core of liberal #elig- 
ion. This rare and valuable service is ren- 
dered by Dr. Brundage’s book. It is crystal- 
clear in its theology,—there is no fogging 
there; but it is inspiring and persuasive in 
its presentation of religious experience. It 
makes real the God who is not so much ap- 
prehended by the reason as discovered by 
first-hand experience. The little book is a 
treasure. 


Prato: Mora, AND POoLiticaL IDEALS. 
By Adela Marion Adam. EnciisH Monas- 
TERIES. By A. Hamilton Thompson. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 40 cents net each.— 
These two little volumes are Nos. 68 and 69 
of the series of “‘Cambridge Manuals,” a not- 
able series of condensed scholarship. They 
contain about one hundred and fifty pages 
each, and are delightful little volumes of a 
convenient size for a man’s coat pocket,—the 
kind of man who has a receptive mind and 
capacious pockets. A distinct service to 
thoughtful people is rendered by these vol- 
umes. 


THat AFFAIR AT PORTSTEAD MANOR. 
By Gladys Edson Locke. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co.—A mystery begins with the 
loss of a necklace, deepens with a murder, and 
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is explained only after suspicion has had free 
course and lighted on one individual after 
another of those within personal knowledge 
of the occurrences. ‘The author provides a 
humorous element in the endeavors of an 
amateur detective to solve the various com- 
plications. 
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Democratic Ideals of Contemporary Poets. 
The Woman Revelation in Modern Poetry. 
California Poetry. 
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“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


wa 6 ‘CuarLes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


A igae with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ee Lae 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Other Side of the Street 


EDWIN M. SLOCOMBE 


In this forceful and clear-cut interpretation of the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan the principle of personal 
responsibility is given a wide interpretation. It is shown 
that not alone are the r, the ignorant, and the unfortu- 
nate objects of Christian sympatby, but that ‘the needs 
of those who live on the other side of the street are as 
obvious as they are numerous,’’—the needs of the owners 
of unsanitary tenements, the needs of the women who spend 
whole afternoons in card-playing, the needs of those who 
receive profits which they have not earned, and the needs of 
childless homes, all are included in the large programme 
of organized Christian activity. 
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The Dome. 
The Grown-up Me. 


I do so wish that I could see 

The grown-up girl that will be me,— 
Such heaps of things I want to know, 
And she could tell me if they’re so: 


If they let her stay up till late, 
And not go off to bed at eight, 
And how it feels, way off in then, 
To stay down-stairs awake till ten. 


And if she ever wants to cry— 

The grown-up me in by and by— 
(But I don’t think she could, do you? 
If all the things I want come true.) 


But when she’s here, grown up and tall, 
 There’ll be no “little me” at all; 
So I shall never, never see 
The grown-up girl who will be me! 
—Margaret Widdemer, in St. Nicholas. 


A Letter to my Grandchildren. 


BY G. B: 


This letter is addressed to E., G., C., and 
H.,—oh, well, to anybody who doesn’t want 
toreadit. Itis all about pigeon-toed snakes, 
black-eyed muskrats, and four-legged pigeons 
that do not roost on the front steps at 11 
Traill Street. At midnight the pigeon-toed 
snakes don’t want the eggs of the four- 
legged pigeons, so they don’t come thump- 
ing up to the front door and make a terrific 
noise, growling and howling as if the dogs 
were after them. ‘This is because the black- 
eyed muskrats are too many for them. As 
they are not there, of course the pigeon-toed 
snakes are afraid of them; and when we don’t 
get up at midnight and throw towels and 
stockings and all such hard things at them, 
they don’t know what to make of it, and so 
they don’t make anything. 

The four-legged pigeons are quite differ- 
ent,—that is, they are not the same,—for 
how could a four-legged pigeon be like a 
pigeon-toed snake, when there wasn’t such 
a thing as a four-legged pigeon or a pigeon- 
toed snake? These were very exciting times 
when we lay in bed sound asleep and didn’t 
hear a thing from the poor beasts that weren’t 
there. 

But one night something didn’t happen. 
The black-eyed muskrats didn’t have any- 
thing to eat, poor things, because there 
weren’t any black-eyed muskrats to eat it, 
if there had been anything to eat, as. there 
wasn’t. So what did they do but get into 
the dreams of a boy who wasn’t there, be- 
cause he was lying on his left side with his 
mouth wide open, which is something that 
can’t be done by a boy who isn’t there; so 
these dreams with the black-eyed muskrats 
in them went rattling around like corn ina 
sand-box when the east wind b’lows in a 
southerly direction. This caused the gaff of 
the sail-boat Aspinette to get tangled in the 
hair of the whistling buoy so that shrieks 
could be heard half a mile up and down the 
flagstaff. 

Now every word of this story is true, or 
else it isn’t; and it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference which way you turn it, but some 
think inside out is the best, because then you 
know where you are unless you are some- 
where else, which sometimes happens when 
the fog-horn blows on a clear day just be- 
fore midnight at one o’clock in the morning. 
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All the facts Rudyard Kipling put into 
the story of the ‘‘Secret Garden’’, which was 
written by Howard Pyle in Sherwood Forest. 


Dorothy’s Mistake. 


Dorothy had a long talk with Mother as 
to what she should wear. Mother suggested 
a pretty new gingham as being dainty and 
suitable, if they should want to play games— 

“But, Mother,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘Marian’s 
friend is from Boston, and her father is a 
m-m’’— 

“Millionaire?’’ suggested Mother. 

“Ves, Mother; and they live in a grand 
house, and have a cottage at the seashore, and 
—and— Do you think she would play rough 
games, as we do? O Mother, I would like to 
wear my pink silk!” 

Mother smiled. She knew that Boston 
little girls were very much like other little 
girls; but it was hard to resist her daughter’s 
pleading eyes, and it was better for her to 
learn some things for herself. So Mother 
helped her on with the pink silk. It wasa 
pretty dress, of the soft pinky tint one sees in 
the inside of a seashell, and it was kept for 
very, very grand occasions. 

Dorothy felt very fine, indeed, as she as- 
cended the steps of Marian’s house with 
Marjorie Marie in her arms. Marjorie was 
a wonderful doll who was also kept for state 
occasions. 

Smiling, Marian opened the door. For an 
instant there was a blank look in her eyes; 
but it melted into a smile as she helped 
Dorothy take off her hat, and led her into the 
parlor to meet the little guest. Dorothy 
fancied that little Miss Boston also looked 
troubled for an instant, but she smiled very 
pleasantly. 

Dorothy noticed at once that both little 
girls were plainly clad, and it made her feel 
quite over-dressed; but Marian ran upstairs 
for her dolls, and the little girls were soon 
seated on the sofa, admiring Marjorie and 
chatting merrily. 

Suddenly Marian’s brother Rob burst into 
the room in such a startling costume! It 
was not a baseball rig, and yet it was some- 
thing like one,—bright red and yellow and 
curiously puffed and slashed. 

“Come on, girls!”” he cried impatiently. 
“Tt’s after two, and we’re all ready. Harry 
Lee’s brought his trick monkey,” he added 
with a delighted grin. 

Marian gasped, and Miss Boston’s upper 
lip trembled a little; but they were brave 
little girls, and very polite. They exchanged 
looks. It would never do to take that silk 
dress to the barn. 

“Not this time, Rob,” said Marian, quietly, 
giving him a warning glance; for she saw a 
troubled look on Dorothy’s face. But Rob 
was so stupid! 

“Aw! why?” he cried. ‘‘When you’ve 
been talkin’ about it all day? What’s got 
the matter with you?”’ 

“We're not going, Rob,” said Marian, 
firmly, with a little spark in her eyes. 

Rob turned and stamped down the hall and 
slammed the door. The pleasure was gone 
from his afternoon; for he, too, had counted 
on dazzling Miss Boston with his trapeze 
performance. 

While Marian was trying desperately to 
think of something to say, the troubled look 
on dear little Dor’s face deepened. Sud- 
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denly all the visiting dignity disappeared, 
and she buried her head in Marjorie Marie’s 
rufiled skirt with wild sobs. 

“Oh, I wish I had my gingham dress on!” 
she wailed. 

Then the other girls burst into tears. 
They crept as close to Dorothy as they could, 
but did not dare to put their arms around her 
on account of the pink silk. How Dorothy 
hated it! ; 

All at once Marian sprang to her feet. 

“Come upstairs and put on one of mine!” 
she cried excitedly. 

Up the broad _stairs the three little girls tore 
wildly, leaving that elegant French lady doll 
with her waxen smile buried in the fur rug in 
front of the sofa. 

“Hurry, hurry!” cried Marian, as they 
struggled with the fastenings of the gingham, 
which was a trifle small for plump Dor. 
“We'll be in time, after all.” 

A moment later Marian was pounding on 
the barn door. Rob thrust hishead out. He 
grinned broadly before he thought, then he 
took in the smile and put on an injured look. 

“T dunno whether I’m going to let you in or 
not,” he growled. 

But he did at last, although he continued 
to look glum until Marian took him aside and 
whispered something in his ear. After that 
he beamed again. He fairly outdid himself 
in his trapeze performance, and felt fully re- 
paid when he heard Miss Boston say with a 
chirp of delight, ‘‘ Why, he’s like a real show- 
man!” 

Then there was a trick dog, then other boys 
performed, and last of all the trick monkey 
brought down the house with his funny 
antics. Then followed a glorious romp in 
the barn, and a delicious lunch of apple turn- 
overs and gingersnaps. “I never had such 
a good time in all my life before,” said 
Dorothy, as she smoothed her tangled locks 
and donned the pink dress again. 

“T never did, either,” said Miss Boston. 
“That is the beautifullest dress I ever saw,’’ 
she added. ‘“‘I mean to ask my mother to 
buy me one just like it.” 

Dorothy smiled blissfully. Wise little 
Miss Boston! She knew how to draw the 
one wee thorn from Dor’s happy afternoon. 
—Mary Marshall Parks, in Sunday School 
Times. 


The ‘Doll that’ Talked: 


“Dorothy Ann, are you sleepy?” asked 
Dollikins. Dorothy Ann did not answer, but 
went on smiling with her red wax lips. 
Dollikins gave her a little shake. ‘Dear 
me!” she said, “‘I do wish you could talk! 
Iam so tired of having a doll that never 
answers, no matter how much I say to her. 
It is very stupid of you, Dorothy Ann. 
There, go to sleep!” 

Dollikins turned her back on Dorothy 
Ann, and went to sleep herself. Then she 
began to dream. She thought Dorothy Ann 
sat up straight in her crib, and opened her 
blue eyes wide. 

“‘Mamma!” she said. 

“Oh, you can talk!” cried Dollikins, joy- 
fully. 

“Mamma, my pillow is not at all soft,” 
said Dorothy Ann, in a complaining voice. 
“And you forgot to take off my shoes.” 

“T am sorry,” said Dollikins. 

“‘And I didn’t have anything but mashed 


potato for my dinner!” cried Dorothy Ann, 


+ 
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“T don’t like mashed potato. Why don’t 
I have things that I like, mamma?” 
Dollikins’s cheeks grew quite red. She 
remembered saying something very like this 
at luncheon the day before. 
“Tm not a bit sleepy!’”’ wailed Dorothy 


Ann. ‘‘Why do I have to go to bed at seven 
o'clock, mamma? Other little girls don’t 
have to. I wish’— 


“Dorothy Ann,” said Dollikins, ‘‘ will you 
please not talk any more. It makes my 
head ache!” 

Then it was very still. 

In the morning Dollikins went over and 
took up Dorothy Ann, and looked at her. 
The red lips were smiling as ever, but tight 
shut. 

“Good morning, Dorothy Ann,”’ said Dolli- 
kins. ‘‘I am very glad you do not know how 
to talk, my dear; for then you might be a 
sore trial to your mother!’”—Margaret John- 
son in Babyland, 


A Little Girl’s Story of a Custard Pie. 


BY ELIZABETH BENEDICT. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Jenny Wood. Jenny was a good little 
girl, on the whole. 

One day her mother made two nice custard 
pies, and then set one of them in the pantry 
to cool and put the other in the cellar. 

Presently a little boy knocked at the door. 

“Please, ma’am, my sister is sick with the 
croup, and ma’s away. Won’t you come 
over to my house and see what you can do?”’ 

Mrs. Wood immediately put on her bonnet 
and shawl and hurried off after many charges 
to her little daughter not to allow the tea- 
kettle to boil over and not to let any one in; 
but in her hurry she forgot the pie in the 
pantry. After she had walked down the 
path and through the garden gate, she sud- 
denly remembered that she had not told 
Jenny what to have for dinner... She quickly 
retraced her steps and told Jenny to heat up 
the stew that was in the cellar-way, which 
would be a simple dinner for a little girl of 
eight to get. 

Jenny did as she was told, and heated the 
stew. She then said to herself, ‘“‘I’ll go into 
the pantry and see if I can find a doughnut 
for dessert.”” She accordingly did so, and 
her eyes fell on the pie the minute she en- 
tered the pantry. Oh, how good that pie 
looked! Jenny was fond of custard pie. 
She picked it up immediately, for she was 
afraid her conscience would say a loud ‘‘ No!”’ 
if she stopped to reason with it. 

She ate very little stew, but turned almost 
immediately to the pie. When she had fin- 
ished, the plate was completely empty. 

Jenny then washed up the dishes and sat 
down on the window-seat to read. 

Late in the afternoon Mrs. Wood returned. 


_ She looked at the clock and saw that it was 


time to get supper. 

“Did you wash the dishes,” she asked the 
silent Jenny, ‘‘when you got through?” 

Jenny, who was pretending to read, was 
startled and stammered, blushing, ‘‘I—I— 
I—1 ate it.” 

‘Jenny, you should pay attention. I did 
not ask you about the stew; I asked you 


about the dishes. Did you wash the dishes?” 
“VYe-es,” 
Mrs. Wood then said to herself,— 


“Jenny has been a very good little girl, and, 
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as she is fond of sweet things, I will have one 
of the pies for supper.” 

She went into the pantry and saw the bare 
shelf. She was sorry, but she said nothing 
about it, and went down cellar for the other 
pie. 

Imagine Jenny’s surprise when she saw the 
other pie on the table. 

The supper was a silent one. Jenny was 
not hungry and did not eat any pie. 

As Jenny trotted off to bed Mrs. Wood 
said to herself, ‘‘A confession is best when 
made willingly, even though it is a long time 
coming.” 

Thac night Jenny felt ill. Her mother 
went into Jenny’s room and found the child 
weeping. 

“What is the matter, dear? 
calling,’ she asked, soothingly. 

“T ate the whole custard pie,” she sobbed. 
“T thought I’d better ‘fess fore I died.’’ 

“Tm sorry that my little girl ate the pie 
without permission, but I’m not sorry be- 
cause the pie is gone, and I’m glad that you 
owned up. IJ’ll not let you die.’’ 

Jenny soon recovered from her sickness, 
a wiser little girl. 


I heard you 


Teddy’s Query. 


One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short. 
Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


“Mamma,” he asked at length, 
“Which would you like the best, 
For me to grow north and south, like Tom, 
Or, like Willie, from east to west?” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Crow that wasn’t Afraid. 


A story of some crows that bothered Farmer 
Grandpa by digging up his corn is told in 
Primary Education. 

“T believe they laugh at my scarecrow,”’ 
grandpa said. 

“Ves, they do,—I heard ’em!”’ Perley 
cried. ‘‘They got together in a regular con- 
flagration [Perley meant congregation], 
and laughed out loud,—oh, very loud! 
‘Caw! caw! caw!’—if that isn’t their way 
of saying ‘haw! haw! haw!’ then I’m mis- 
taken.” 

Grandpa smiled. 

But it got to be no smiling matter at all. 
Things began to look serious indeed out in 
the corn-patch. At last grandpa hit upon a 
device. He came in to breakfast one morning 
looking quite satisfied and happy. 


“T’ve got ’em now,” he said compla- 
cently. 

“Got who, David?’ dear old grandma 
asked. 


“The crows,—every mother’s son of ’em! 
Let ’em dig up my corn-rows now if they 
want to! I’ve spread that enormous blue 
umbrella that the whole family used to go 
to meeting under when I was a boy. I’ve 
got it out there in the middle of my corn- 
patch, looking like a giant mushroom.” 

“Or a circus tent,’’ put in Perley, gleefully. 
He had been walking all around the corn- 
patch in a triumphant procession of his own. 

“T guess they’ll laugh o’ the inside of their 
mouths now!” he exulted. 

But that noon, at dinner-time, Perley came 
in out of the blazing sunlight with his little 
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red, moist face drawn down lengthily. He 
waited till after grandpa asked the blessing 
and filled all the plates. It was hard work to 
“Dreak it’ to grandpa; but when you had a 
thing to do, you had better do it before you 
began on your mashed potatoes and chicken. 
It was good reasoning, and Perley straight- 
ened in his chair. 

“Grandpa,” he said solemnly, ‘‘there’s a 
crow sitting under that umbrella down in the 
corn-patch. I saw him. He looked real 
cool and comfortable, out o’ the sun.” 


Full Day for Mr. Beaver. 


If you would like to know just what it 
means to be “busy as a beaver,” read what 
Harper’s Weekly has to say about how one 
little brown fellow put in a day in a London 
park :— 

“‘A young beaver was once placed at work 
on a tree twelve feet long and two feet six 
inches thick just as the town clocks sounded 
the hour of noon. The beaver began by 
barking the tree a, foot above the ground. 

“That done, ke attacked the wood. He 
worked hard, now working, now dipping in 
his bathing-pond. He bathed and labored 
alternately until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when he ate his supper of bread and carrots, 
and paddled about in his pond until 5.30. 

“Ten minutes later, when only one inch 
of the tree’s diameter remained intact, he 
went back to his work and the tree fell, Be- 
fore it fell the beaver ran as men run when 
they have fired a blast. Then as the tree 
lay on the ground he measured it off men- 
tally and again began to gnaw. 

“Be worked at intervals all night, cut the 
log into three parts, rolled two of the portions 
into the water, and reserved the other third 
for his permanent shelter, ‘The work done, 
he took a bath.” 


Mother: “You know what a party is, 
don’t you, dear?” Doris, aged four: ‘‘ Yes, 
mamma; a party is where you go and stay a 
little while and pass your saucer back for 
some more and stay another little while and 
go home.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“Come, sir,” said the teacher to the boy 
at the foot of his class, “‘how do you pro- 
nounce ‘s-t-i-n-g-y’?”’ 

The boy at the foot answered thought- 
fully, ‘‘It depends on whether the word is 
applied to a human being or to a bee.’’— 
Cc. V. M. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the centrai office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresmEeNT, HENRY M. WILLIA 
VIcE- PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreAsuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
prascrons: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Reale = 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P Pohl 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Prayer at the Peace Conference in 
Constance. 


Before the prayers, Bishop Nuelsen of 
Ziirich reminded the delegates that they were 
not praying alone that morning, that in 
thousands of churches and from millions of 
hearts of men and women prayers were 
now ascending to the throne of God that 
this conflict of the nations might be avoided. 
Let us remember that these wars were 
not begun by the people. He had just 
come from two great international gather- 
ings, where members of all nations had 
been sitting about the Lord’s table to- 
gether. These were not the men who made 
war. They with us were lamenting these 
dark days. Even though this war came, and 
lasted long, after it was over the real Chris- 
tians of all lands would again get together and 
plan for a time when Christian brotherhood 
should supplant war. 

Then came the time of prayer. If ever 
the meeting in the Upper Room has been 
repeated in history, it was in that hour. 
Outside Germans, French, and English were 
going out to fight one another; here Germans, 
French, and English were kneeling in prayer. 
Outside the people were calling for blood; 
here representatives of twelve peoples were 
praying for increased love for one another. 
Outside the Germans, French, and English 
were hurling epithets of hatred and revenge 
at each other; here they were pledging them- 
selves in new ties of brotherhood in Christ’s 
kingdom of good will. Representatives of 
five nations were called upon for prayer. 
First, I was asked to pray as representing 
America. I have prayed for public gather- 
ings perhaps five thousand times in my life, 
but never before this morning did I realize 
what it was to voice the cry of the people 
before me, and of the world. I had no 
conception of what I should say when I 
arose—I have no idea now of what I said. I 
only know that my heart was bleeding for 
the sins of the world, and I saw a vision of 
millions of little children who were soon to 
roam the devastated cities hungry, cold, 
fatherless. I saw the mad orgy of lust, vice, 
drunkenness, hatred, cruelty that was to be 
loosed, and I felt for once something of 
what Christ felt in Gethsemane. I could 
only beseech God over and over again to spare 
us this thing, and to teach men that Christ’s 
test of discipleship was that they should love 
one another. 

After I had finished praying Dr. Siegmund- 
Schultze, as representing Germany, prayed, 
and Dr. John Clifford from England. Then 
Dr. Marius Dumesnil from France, and Dr. 
K. Bohringen from Switzerland. It is too 
bad these great prayers could not have been 
printed and distributed by the millions 
among the nations. It is too bad the govern- 
ments who were waging war against each 
other could not have heard Germans pray- 
ing for God’s blessings on France and Eng- 
land; English and French praying for God’s 
blessing upon Germany. Still kneeling we 
remained a time in silence. Then those who 
had sufficient control of themselves to utter 
words continued to lift our hearts unto the 
Lord. As I sat there it came over me when 
the peace of the world should come. It 
would be ‘when the peopies of the various 
nations felt toward one another as we in 
that room felt toward one another. I looked 
up once and there before me I saw a German, 
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a Frenchman,"and an™Englishman kneeling 
so close together that their arms touched. 
Nothing”in heaven or earth could have made 
those kneeling disciples of the Lord fight one 
another. 

I believe there are many people in every 
nation who have reached this stage of real 
Christianity. I believe this feeling is spread- 
ing among the people. I find it among 
working-men in Europe. It found expres- 
sion in the streets of Paris. It would have 
found considerable expression among the 
working-men of Germany had not the 
Kaiser prohibited all assemblies of the people. 
I have increasingly found it among the pas- 
tors of the churches, especially in America 
and England. It is growing everywhere. 
The pity of it is that it has not reached the 
dignitaries of either state or church in two or 
three nations. Had every Protestant pastor 
in Germany reached the point of real Chris- 
tianity that those Germans kneeling beside 
the English at Constance had reached, and 
had the Roman Catholic priests in Austria 
reached the point that those priests of the 
various nations have reached who were to 
have knelt side by side in prayer the week 
after our Constance meeting—in that. very 
city of Liége which now lies in dust and ashes 
—in a conference similar to ours, this war 
would not have been. ‘This is all there is 
to the peace movement—to bring the leaders 
of the church, the nation, the trades unions, 
the social democracy, to the point of Chris- 
tian brotherhood those kneeling disciples had 
reached in that quiet chamber of the Lord 
at Constance, It is all so simple, so easy, 
so near, but so seemingly impossible, so 
hard, so far off—Rev. Frederick Lynch, in 
the Christian Work and Evangelist. 


The Mission at Gratz, Kentucky. 


BY CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE. 


Gratz is a small village on the Kentucky 
River, nineteen miles froma railroad. It has 
three churches, and is rampant in its ortho- 
doxy. Close communion, alien-immersion, 
final preservation of the saints, sanctifica- 
tion, the unpardonable sin, the exact size of 
heaven, and literal hell-fire are ‘‘vital’ 
questions. The old joke about a Baptist 
church singing, ‘‘ Will there be any stars in 
my crown?” while a Methodist church across 
the street sang, “No, not one, no, not one,” 
is said to have originated in Gratz. This 
joke is certainly true to truth, if not true to 
fact. 

I was once student-pastor of the “‘ Baptist 
Church of God” at Gratz and at the same 
time pastor of the “Baptist Church of Jesus 
Christ,” three miles from Gratz. These two 
churches had a membership of four hundred 
and employed me for half time. Great was 
their surprise upon learning that their former 
pastor had “become a Unitarian,” ‘“‘fallen 
from grace,” ‘‘forsaken the faith,’ ‘‘become 
an infidel,’ ‘denied the authority of the 
Bible,” ‘‘turned his back upon Jesus,” and 
“committed the unpardonable sin.” But 
greater still was their surprise upon hearing 
that this same former pastor had contracted 
for the Opera House, and would lecture eight 
evenings on Liberal Religion. 

Any fear that I may have had as to the 
size of my audiences vanished when I was 
told that the local pastors had advised their 


members to stay away. ‘‘Whena man talks| this is a call big enough to challenge 
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about you, put him on your pay-roll; no 
matter what he says, just so he talks.” 
Leading church members openly declared 
that I ‘‘ought to be hanged,’ while others, 
less esthetic, suggested “‘eggs.’”” I distrib- 
uted posters for miles around, and these, 
together with community gossip, thoroughly 
advertised the lectures. 

On the day announced to begin, Sunday, 
Aug. 23, 1914, the manager of the Opera 
House left town, no one could find the keys, 
and the private dynamo was out of repair. 
This state of affairs was known to me only 
about forty minutes before time to begin. 
I got a boy to climb in a window and open 
the house from the inside, we then borrowed 
coal oil lamps, and, notwithstanding two 
conflicting church services, between seventy- 
five and one hundred people were present, 
some of whom had come nine miles. After 
stating that the Constitution of the United 
States provides for freedom of speech, and 
that my own constitution demands the same, 
I spoke on ‘“‘The Modern Awakening.” 
Monday evening the audience was double 
that of Sunday. I secured a rough box for 
a pulpit, and spoke on ‘“‘ The Unitarian Fun- 
damental: Character”; Tuesday, ‘God: 
The World Capacity for Good”; Wednesday, 
“Rationality in Religion”; Thursday and 
Friday, ‘‘The Bible the Fallible Word of 
Man, not the Infallible Word of God.” 
These two addresses on the Bible caused con- 
siderable stir. Friday evening several came 
for miles through one of the hardest rains 
I have ever witnessed. Saturday I spoke 
on ‘‘The Deity of Jesus,” and standing-room 
was ata premium. As to my belief in Jesus 
every conceivable rumor had gone abroad, 
hence the large crowd. Sunday, the closing 
evening, I reviewed the previous addresses, 
answered some wild rumors, and spoke on 
“World Religion.” Extra seats were brought 
in, and the Opera House was packed to its 
utmost capacity. More than twenty-five 
men and boys rode horseback for from six 
to nine miles, in order to attend this last 
lecture. : 

All through the series the interest was 
intense. Never have I seen men more anxious 
to catch every word from the speaker, and, 
as the week drew to a close, I heard from 
every direction of young folks, and many older 
people, who were saying that they “believed 
like Brother Reese.’”’? Young people whose 
parents had been styled ‘‘infidels” for half 
a century, openly affirmed their belief in 
the faith of their fathers. One family re- 
vealed the fact that their deceased father, 
a noted physician, who for fifty years had 
been called an ‘‘infidel” and ‘“‘atheist,” was 
a Unitarian, and members of this family 
attended every lecture, in order to learn what 
their father had believed. 

I asked for no “joiners,” took no collection, 
and had no one solicit funds, paying for the 
Opera House myself, except $1.15 volun- 
tarily contributed by two men more thoughts 
ful than the rest. I have contracted for the 
same Opera House for Aug. 29, 1915, and 
hope to be able to induce some conference, 
association, or individual to back me in simi- 
lar missions elsewhere. Only an infinitesi- 
mal per cent. of the county seats of the 
South have ever heard an address on either 
liberal or world religion, and to the inhabit- 
ants of these towns and cities Unitarianism 
is the supreme heresy of the ages. S$ 


: 
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arouse all that is progressive in Unitarianism, 
Universalism, and all that calls itself liberal 
religion. 

Auton, Itt. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


A programme has been sent to every 
minister of our fellowship, and it reveals a 
strength which equals, if not exceeds, the 
very best programmes of the Institute. of 
the past. Of the new men Prof. Schmidt of 
Cornell will bring two stirring messages that 
we cannot afford to miss, and Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake is sure to make us grateful for his com- 
ing. The other speakers tried and true, and, 
for the most part, well known, are very 
deserving of our coming to hear them. 

The directors have tried to include in the 
programme all types of thought, believing 
that the highest stimulus comes from honest 
differences of opinion freely expressed, and 
that friction of minds means the develop- 
ment of strength. The programme ranges 
from theological topics to such practical ones 
as ‘“‘The Strength and Weakness of our 
Theological Schools” and ‘Church Effi- 
ciency,’’ while social questions are by no 
means neglected. Inthe Lloyd George move- 
ment we are face to face with a very vital 
problem and one that may have far-reaching 
consequences in our day. 

Every minister will surely be benefited by 
this meeting, and we expect a record-breaking 
attendance. If you have not already secured 
a room, write at once to Mr. J. W. Jordan, 
New Cliffs Hotel; Catherine Street, Newport, 
R.I. Please remember the date, September 
21-24. 

The Ministers’ Institute will be held at 
Newport, R.I., Sept. 21-24. The programme 
is as follows :— 


MonbDay, SEPTEMBER 21. 

8 p.M. Opening address by President 
Southworth, followed by an address by Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University, on 
“Religion and Literature.”’ 


‘TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

g AM. Devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Boston. 

9.30A.M. “The Relation of Modern Physi- 
cal Speculations to Religion,” Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf of Winchester, Mass. 

10.15 AM. “The Theory of Religious 
Knowledge,” Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., 
of Meadville. 

11 A.M. Recess. 

11.15 A.M. Address by Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt, ““Recent Tendencies of Religious 
Thoughts.” 

2.30 P.M. “A Religion for To-day”: ‘‘Its 
Ethics,’ Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; “Its 
Theology,’’ Rev. Sidney S. Robins of Kings- 
ton, Mass.; “Its Faith,” Rev. Albert La- 
zenby of Lynn. 

4.15 P.M. Cliff Walk. 

8 p.m. Address by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
D.D., of Harvard University. Subject to 
be announced. 

9.30 P.M. Reception to the ministers by 
the people of Channing Memorial Church. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
9AM, Devotional service conducted by 
Rey. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
9.30 AM. “The Strength and Weakness 
f our Theological Schools,” Prof. Henry 
', Foote and Rey. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 
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Ir A.M. Recess. 


11.15 A.M. ‘‘Immortality,’? Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. 
2.30 P.M. “‘Church Efficiency”: ‘‘The 


Place of the Church in the Community,” 
Rev. John H. Applebee of Syracuse, N.Y.; 
“Organization of the Congregation,” Mr. 
W. Hz. Sayward of Boston; ‘Church Public- 
ity,” Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. 

4.15 P.M. Automobile ride. 

8p.m. Address by Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
D.D., “The Use of Experience in Theology.” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 

9 A.M. Devotional service conducted by 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

9.30Aa.M. ‘‘The Lloyd George Policy in 
England,’ Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 
Lancaster, Pa., and Rev. C. A. Wing of 
Concord, N.H. 

10.45 A.M. “Political Liberalism in Eng- 
land and America,’? Rev. George Croswell 
Cressey, Ph.D., D.D. 

11.30 A.M. Adjournment. 


The excellence of the programme, the 
reasonable rates of the New Cliffs Hotel, the 
attractions of Newport, and the opportunity 
of getting together for the deeper things ought 
to bring a large number of our ministers to 
this meeting. The Institute needs money 
for its expenses, and every minister is asked 
to join the Institute by sending his member- 
ship fee of one dollar to Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld, Treasurer, Leominister, Mass. 

The evening meetings will be held in the 
Channing Memorial Church, all others in 
the parish house. 

The price of rooms with board will be: ‘‘ Two 
persons in one room, with bath, $3 per day, 
each person; two persons in one room, with- 
out bath, $2.50 per day, each person.’”’ Apply 
early to Mr. Joseph V. Jordan, New Cliffs 
Hotel, Catherine Street, Newport, R.I. 
The hotel is about ten minutes’ walk from the 
station and very near Channing Memorial 
Church. 

Arrangements have also been made for 
entertaining a limited number of ministers in 
private houses, or otherwise, without expense 
to them. Ministers wishing to avail them- 
selves of this arrangement are requested to 
write at once to Rev. William S. Jones, 
29 Kay Street, Newport. 


A Letter from Prof. Eucken. 


From one of the greatest and largest- 
minded of the German race Dr. Wendte re- 
ceived the following letter. It should give 
us food for reflection, and kindle our sym- 
pathy, whatever our present judgment may 
be. 

It was written from Jena, August 17. 

“Our plans for travel have been destroyed 
by the world war. We had arranged for 
our journey to Japan, and had secured pas- 
sage on the Siberian Railway for the begin- 
ning of September, but now comes suddenly 
the great overturn and transforms Europe 
intoanarmedcamp. But there is something 
great and uplifting in the unity, firmness, and 
assurance of victory which Germany dis- 
plays in this state of affairs. Certainly 
never in its history was Germany so united 
and so great. Our two sons also have gone 
to the war, and the youngest is probably 
already in the midst of battle. All men 
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competent for military service present them- 
selves. Everything presses forward to take 
up arms. The feeling of embitterment is 
strongest against England. It will here- 
after always be counted our worst enemy, 
and our intellectual work together will be 
ended for an incalculable time. ‘The more, 
however, do we hope for a close and friendly 
relation with America. 


(Signed) RupoL_pH EucKEN.” 


The Francis David Memorial. 


Report to Sept. 10, 1914:— 


Previously acknowledged.......... $632.35 
Revi HarlMeaWalban?. 2 euesaes 10.00 
David Rowen goes edie. eeaiias. 10.00 
Bernard Ras osesd Abs: asitreete st 1.00 
MissiBis Ca Damon acs, cian oes 1.00 
Georges. Nitting, awn. sea ee 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, through the A. U. A...... 169.82 
Hotalie eee) als alae $834.17 


This money has been placed on interest 
at the Western Saving Fund Society of 
Philadelphia. The war will put an end to 
this project for a‘long time. Our brethren 
in Hungary will have little heart or money 
for a monument to an ancient prophet while 
their youth are dying on the battlefield. 
But some time we shall take the matter up 
again. If that should be only after many 
years, then our fund will have grown to be 
large enough to assure the success of the 
enterprise. Additions may still be made 
to it. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun. 
WiitiaAM C. GANNETT. 
CHarLES W. WENDTE. 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was 
held September 11, Miss Bancroft presid- 
ing. It wasa pleasure to have present visit- 
ing Alliance women from New York, Texas, 
and Victoria, B.C. 

The Junior Fellowship Committee urged 
that the question of the young people be 
made of prime importance the coming year, 
and that work in this direction be done sys- 
tematically. It suggests that local con- 
ditions be studied to find out what kind of 
an organization is best suited to the locality. 
Then that the most magnetic personality 
available be brought forward to start enthusi- 
asm for a Junior Alliance, a Camp Fire group, 
a dancing class, or whatever seems to be the 
need of the hour,—leaving the development of 
such work to an inspired group of local mem- 
bers. The Board voted to lay special em- 
phasis this year on the interests of the 
young people in our various societies. 

The Committee on College Centres asks 
that names of students who go out from home 
at this time be sent to the minister or Alli- 
ance president of the college town to which 
they go, or to the central committee. 

The Southern Circuit Committee reported 
a busy summer in North Carolina and Florida. 
Open air concerts at Swansboro have been 
successful and inspiring. Mr. Key at Shelter 
Neck has given great assistance in the canning 
of fruit, an industry that the State has under- 
taken to develop. Mr. McHale has new 
opportunities to speak. The work at Mari- 
anna is prospering. The library is much 
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appreciated. Will those who send books 
to Mr. McHale kindly forward by freight? 
Some heavy express charges have had to be 
met. It is a great help when the transpor- 
tation rates are paid by the sender. 

There is no present need of old clothing at 
Dix House. Money is needed. Fifty dol- 
lars is the amount of a full scholarship in the 
Carolina Industrial School. Ten dollars will 
serve for a pupil who lives at home. And 
there is always the opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the settlement work carried on in 
North Carolina. 

‘The three regular appeals are renewed, for 
Green Harbor, Mass., the Meadville and 
Pacific Schools for the Ministry. 

The catalogue of the enlarged lending- 
library is printed and may be had on applica- 
tion to the librarian, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The General Theological Library does not 
lend books out of New England, and the 
librarian there is glad to be able to refer such 
applicants to our well-filled shelves. 

‘Two deaths of life members were reported: 

. E. N. Bell, once director for New 
Jersey; and Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, first 
president of the National Alliance. 

‘The following directors have been elected: 
Mrs. Lillian B. Gates of Westboro, Mass.; 
Mrs. W. Arthur Cairns of West Hartford, 
Conn.; Miss Elizabeth Eschenburg of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Mrs. John A. Love of Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Mrs. Florence G. Bale of Winni- 
peg, to represent Western Canada; Mrs. 
David P. Hueston of Hinsdale, Ill. 

Mrs. E. L. Osgood of Boston is elected 
chairman of the Post-office Mission Com- 
mittee. 

The Social Service Committee consists of 
Mrs. Alva Roy Scott, Bangor, Me., chair- 
man; Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Miss Lilla Newhall Breed, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. John W. Day, St. Louis Mo.; 


Mrs. Caleb S. S. Dutton, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Mrs. George H. Root, Winchester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 


_ Mrs. Claude U. Gilson has been made editor 
of the Alliance department of Word and 
Work. 

The women’s society at Marlboro, Mass., 
has become a branch of the Alliance. 

Miss Spalding of Dallas brought greetings 
from the South. Mrs, Harding, formerly 
director for New Jersey, reinforced the ap- 
peal for interest in the young people. Mrs. 
Cross spoke of the large work of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., branch for social service for 
young people, and their successful efforts in 
raising money for the new church. Mrs. 
Lovekin told of the little group of eleven 
women in the branch at Victoria, B.C., now 
looking forward to the coming of a minister 
from England to carry on the good work 
begun by Mr. Pratt. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer made an earnest 
plea for co-operation with Meadville, Mrs. 
Guild for the same with the Tuckerman 
School, to make it possible for lay women to 
fit themselves to be parish workers and to 
help the churches in this way to meet the 
needs of the world to-day. The call is for the 
trained lay worker who is eager to save the 
world through the church. The Social Ser- 
vice Committee of the Alliance will take the 
matter under consideration. 

The next meeting, October 9, will be 
Directors’ Day, when each director will pre- 
sent in writing suggestions for the strength- 
ening of our work. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1914, 
at 2 P.M. Present: Messrs. Atherton, Carr, 
Fox, Howe, Little, Pierce, Richardson, Robin- 
son, Williams, Wilson, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Loud. 
In the absence of the president, the vice- 
president, Mr. Carr, presided. 

The treasurer presented the following re- 
port 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand May 15 2004... 6.0500 cawee atlas « $26,144.12 
rom donations; mtscuinn ho dhte.c outskeaceiare am eles 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

for missionary work in Canada........ 
Bequest of Mrs. Mehitable Calef Coppen- 
hagen Wilson of Cambridge, Mass., ad- 
GRIODAL rc hgeh Sentai dia v speh isd be ceed OLS 
Bequest of William Augustus Rust of Bos- 

ton, additional and final payment...... 
Bequest of Mrs. Caroline B. Allen of Dor- 
chester, Mass., to create the Caroline B. 

Allen Fund 
Bequest of Samuel P. Gates of Bridgewater, 
Mass., to create the Pearly and Mary 

Burr GatespE aNd, cee tenes 4 olecasasdeeas 
Bequest of Samuel P. Gates of en gee 
pone to create the Samuel P. Gates 


Gift of Miss Helen F. Kimball of Brook- 
line, Mass., to create the Moses Kimball 
Memorial Fund...........--...s0.00: 

Bequest of Miss Mary S. Curtis of Brook- 
line, Mass., to create the Mary S. Curtis 
Fund, on account 


3,680.00 


600.00 
elena eatin phate tate mim hte She Rae 10,000.00 
10,000.00 


2,000.00 


5,000.00 


Se de faite ase 2 REN 5,000.00 
Foreign Relations, gifts................. 143.35 
Ua ben GS Cisse cia vant tern stiss alist a wieja a Ne RS 145.38 
Income of invested funds............... 33,007.29 
Reimbursements for advances on Unita- 

rian Building, Account. oh. ieee syns 48.02 
Reimbursement for advances on General 
Missionary Work Account............ 75.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Reserve 
PRO ACGOMEIE « cuc oae eager coe y eho « ocak 388.30 
Investments, received for reinvestment... 11,562.50 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, interest 7.04 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent d'und: slit) y.. eeshe eo. 40.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest. 392.56 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, 
repaidionMloans sa: soe yeaive gtk alot 4,920.00 
Publication Department................ 2,000.00 
$122,943.07 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc)........ $25,425.11 


Salaries and other missionary expenses 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 1,567.04 
Payments on account of per trust funds 19,741.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries 4.03 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

OANS pa Wibiipianiase tsa as wate hae ah, 8,500.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions 3,517.92 
nvestments nh citrate. stale tae © A: 


. 32,000.00 
5,050.00 
20,405.36 


Publication Department. a 
Cash on. hand Sepbe fe kOT As cde ca nisace te sacs 


$122,943.07 


Upon recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the following votes were passed :— 


Whereas, Miss Helen F. Kimball of Brookline has given 
to the American Unitarian Association five thousand dol- 
lars to be known as the Moses Kimball Memorial Fund, 
to be held on certain trusts for the benefit of the school 
at Shelter Neck, N.C., maintained by the Carolina In- 
dustrial School Board, or otherwise as hereinafter set 
forth. 

Now, therefore, at a meeting of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association on Sept. 8, 1914, it was 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association accept 
the generous gift of Miss Helen F. Kimball of five thousand 
dollars to be known as the Moses Kimball Memorial 
Fund, the principal to be invested and the income only 
to be used for the benefit of the said school at Shelter 
Neck, N.C., maintained by the Carolina Industrial School 
in whatever way seems wisest to the trustees of said School; 

And in case the said School at Shelter Neck, N.C., 
should cease to exist, then to use the income for the pur- 
poses of the American Unitarian Association. 

Voted, To transfer $230 from the Reserve Fund to the 
Church Investment Fund, and to appropriate the same 
for the payment of certain work on and improvements to 
the real estate in Eureka, Cal. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
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treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are auth- 
orized to execute an agreement in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, dated Sept. 8, ror4, with the First 
Unitarian Church of Dayton, Ohio, relating to the use 
by that church of the church property at Neal and 
Salem Avenues, Dayton, providing for a transfer of said 
real estate to said First Unitarian Society of Dayton upon 
the payment of certain sums of money as therein set forth. 

Voted, To ratify and confirm the act of the treasurer, 
Henry M. Williams, in guaranteeing the estate of Mary S. 
Curtis, late of Brookline, from any damage because of the 
prepayment in part of the specific legacy of $10,000 to 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Upon report of the treasurer and the 
Executive Committee, it was 


Voted, To approve the sale of the property at Santa 
Rosa, Cal., and to authorize, with the proceeds of the sale, 
the purchase of a new lot and the building on it of a con- 
venient chapel. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are author- 
ized in behalf of the American Unitarian Association to 
execute a deed, dated Aug. 18, 1014, of the real estate in 
Santa Rosa, Cal., now owned by this Association to C. 
Louis Kopf. 

Voted, To ratify and confirm the acts of the Publication 
Department and of Henry M. Williams and F. Stanley 
Howe, acting for and in behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, with C. Chester Lane, in creating the Beacon 
Press, a. corporation organized under the laws of Massa~ 
chusetts, and of all acts heretofore done by them or either 
of them in connection therewith, 

Voted, To authorize the transfer by the publication agent 
of $750 in cash of the funds of that Department to the 
account of the Beacon Press, Inc., to be used for the gen- 
eral purposes of the corporation. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported, through the treasurer, the 


following loans made since the last meeting 
of the Board :— 


Gloucester, Mas¢:7 .. 2. See. 20) 22 ee $3,500.00 
Rutherford, NiJie vassals saeeng ato gai eae ree 1,000.00 
New Orleans; Lae iT sec. Hocese ata eennien 4,000.00 

$8,500.00 


The following votes, passed by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its sessions on June 19 
and July 15, were ratified by the Board:— 


Voted, To authorize the sale of the property at Long 
Beach, Cal., and to endorse and approve the request of 
the society at Long Beach that the proceeds of this sale 
be invested in the purchase of another property desig- 
nated by the officers of the society, the equity in the sale 
to be restored to the capital of the Greene Fund. 

Voted, To approve the plans for the chapel at Highland 
Springs, Va., and to recommend an appropriation from 
the Greene Fund of a sum not to exceed $1,000 with the 
understanding, in accordance with the suggestion of the 
society, that the adjoining lot will be purchased and the 
title to the whole property transferred to the Association. 

Voted, To approve the plans and specifications for the 
new church in Atlanta, Ga., and to authorize the letting 
of contracts not to exceed $15,000. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $100 be put at the dis- 
posal of the president for the cataloguing of the library. 

Voted, To appropriate $50 additional for the salary of 
the minister at Iowa City, Ia., payable Feb. 1, 1915, on 
condition that the Society will give an equal sum. 

Voted, To appropriate from the appropriation for con- 
tingencies in the New England Budget $200 in aid of 
the First Unitarian Church in Stoneham, Mass., for the 
present fiscal year, payable in the usual quarterly instal- 
ments. 

Voted, To present to the Meadville Theological School 
thirty copies of “The New Hymn and Tune Book,” with 
services, for use in the chapel of the School. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to print a 
selection of igeane and services from “The New Hymn — 
and Tune Book,” as a pamphlet to be used at missionary — 
meetings, etc., the selection to be made by the Committee 
on the Hymn Book. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve Fund a 
not to exceed $1,600 as compensation for authors of 
ap 
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manuals to be written for the new Beacon Course of Re- 
ligious Education, as authorized in the following vote:— 

Voted, To invite the following persons to prepare man- 
uals for the new Beacon Course: Miss Lillian B. Poor, 
“Young Children of the Father”; Rev. Albert R. Vail, 
“The Heroic Life”; Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, “The Story 
of Jesus”; Prof. Francis A. Christie, ‘‘The Building of 
the New Testament”; Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, “Our Re- 
ligious Heritage”; Rev. Thomas Van Ness, “Choosing 
and Having”; Rev. William L. Sullivan, “How Chris- 
tianity Began”; Miss Frances M. Dadmun, “Living To- 
gether.” 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $200 be authorized as 
the compensation of each of the authors above named, 
payable upon the publication of the manual. 

Voted, That these appropriations shall continue on the 
books until called for, and shall not be cancelled at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Voted, To appropriate $400 from the appropriation for 
contingencies in the Department of Church Extension, and 
to pay the same to Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Meadville in 
accordance with the request of the trustees of the Brookes 
Fund. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Contingent Account in 
the Department of Church Extension $200 for the salary 
of the minister at Hackensack, N.J., for the eight months 
beginning Sept. 1, 1914, and $20 for the travelling ex- 
penses of Rev. Julian R. Pennington in carrying on work 
at Roanoke, Va. 

Voted, That, if the proposed transcontinental excursion 
to the meeting of the General Conference at San Fran- 
cisco in r9r5 be arranged for, the Association will under- 
take to pay the expenses of not over six persons, including 
the delegates of the Association, who will be available as 
speakers at the meetings to be held across the continent. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To discontinue tract number 83 (“The Teachings 
of the Twelve Apostles”). 

Voted, That the policy of issuing a new tract each month 
be abandoned for the present, and that the number of 
new tracts to be published during the present year be 
left to the discretion of the Publication Committee. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $200 to the First 
Unitarian Society of Hood River, Ore., for the eight 
months from September r. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $350 to the First 
Unitarian Church of Santa Rosa, Cal., for the nine months 
beginning August i. > 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $500 to be 
available, at the discretion of the president, for the ex- 
penses of the several special commissions created at the 
last annual meeting. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $360 remaining in the 
Budget for Foreign Relations for the use of the Interna- 
tional Institute of China, at the discretion of Dr. Wendte. 


An appeal from the Society in Frances- 
town, Mass., was referred to the National 
Alliance. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
Lists of Absent Young People. 


Now that many of the youth of our 
churches are going out to distant schools 
‘and colleges or leaving the home environ- 
ment for wider opportunities in business and 
professional circles, it behooves every mem- 
ber of our parishes to take a mental inventory 
of these young people and to make a list of 
them to send to headquarters. What more 
fitting place than to mail such a list to the 
Young People’s headquarters, Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.? 
We must not lose sight of a single one of 
_ these young men and young women, Those 
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who are most keenly alive to our Unitarian 
opportunities have come to realize more and 
more how important is this very fact; our 
Alliance women are doing all in their power 
to enlist the younger women for the church 
of the future. 

Especially are we anxious to have the 
names and addresses of young people in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston. Several of 
the Boston churches have placed pews at the 
disposal of these new-comers and have special 
committees to welcome and call upon these 
strangers. King’s Chapel has for a year 
past employed regularly a competent young 
woman as a student secretary, who goes 
about as the need comes, calling upon 
students and others, meeting them at stations, 
advising as to rooms and boarding-places, 
and on the whole making herself generally 
helpful. This student secretary keeps a 
tabulated list of all such students, and is 
eager to get in touch with every Unitarian 
young person in the city of Boston. Minis- 
ters, parish assistants, and others interested 
are urged to bear in mind that the student 
secretary, Miss Katharine Williams, has 
begun her duties for the season, and will be 
glad to.look after the interests of any of our 
young Unitarian friends. 

Should any reader chance to know of any 
young person who is to be absent from his 
home church this winter, kindly make your- 
self a committee of one to send his or her 


Marriages. 


At Boston, on the rrth of September, by Rev. Julian 
Ruffin Pennington, Harold Martin Davis of Brookline and 
Louise Evangeline Foster of Boston. 


At the Unitarian Church, Barnstable, Mass., August 29, 
by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of Wilmington, Del., and 
Rev. Ralph M. Harper of Boston, Rev. Robert P. 
Doremus of Farmington, Me., and Mrs. Eleanor Barnard 
Hinckley of West Newton and Barnstable, Mass. 


: Deaths. 


MRS. HENRY G. BELL. 


The Rutherford, N.J., Alliance mourns the irreparable 
loss of a wise, capable leader. On August 10, at the age 
of seventy-eight, this heroic woman entered into rest 
after weeks of suffering patiently borne. Her loyal, con- 
sistent, religious nature, her charitable thoughts for others, 
and her high interest in her home town made her a superior 
woman. The debt of gratitude to her felt by those who 
have labored intimately with her in the Unitarian church 
and the Alliance can never be forgotten. The office of 
president was hers as long as she would consent to serve. 
For several years she was Alliance director for New Jersey, 
an honorary member of the New York League, a trustee 
of the Rutherford Unitarian church and treasurer of its 
Sunday-school. As one of Rutherford’s foremost citizens 
she was respected and appreciated by her fellow townsmen, 
being a trustee of the Public Library and a forceful person- 
age in the Town Improvement Association. All charities 
met with her hearty co-operation. The memory of her 
example and bravery is a precious legacy to the Branch 
Alliance of Rutherford. 


CORA WELD PEABODY. 


There are many ministers of our fellowship and former 
members of the Harvard Divinity School who will hear 
with sorrow of the death of Mrs. Francis G. Peabody, the 
wife of the beloved professor who was so long dean of the 
School. One of the most lasting benefits of life at the 
School was the glimpse which successive classes enjoyed 
of the happy and united family life at Dr. Peabody’s 
house. Mrs. Peabody had the rare gift of sympathy. Her 
genuine friendliness, her quiet courtesy, her gracious hos- 
pitality, bound many hearts to her in loving allegiance. 
She was, as befitted her Quaker descent, perfectly simple 
and sincere, and her charity was as abundant as her nature 
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was kindly. Her considerate spirit and reliable good sense 
encouraged and guided many a timid young minister. She 
devoted herself with unwearied patience and delight to 
the best work given any one to do in this narrow span of 
years,—the making and maintaining of a cheerful and con- 
tented home, where self-forgetfulness and reverence and 
high ideals were natural and inevitable. ‘Her children 
arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” E, 


MRS, PRISCILLA CUSHING BATCHELOR. 


A RECOLLECTION. 


Among friends of fifty years ago, when Meadville was 
a family town, and the Theological School a social as well 
as an educational centre, President Oliver Stearns’s younger 
daughter is one to be always pleasantly remembered. In 
that charmed and charming circle of ladies to the manner 
born who surrounded the School with their intelligent 
and kindly love and keeping,—Huidekopers, Shippens, 
Culloms, and the professors’ wives and daughters,—Pris- 
cilla Stearns was a striking member. Her youth did not 
prevent her prominence, because even then she had a 
pronounced individuality and original expressiveness of 
look and speech, which distinguished her from her com- 
panions and invited inquiry and rewarded acquaintance. 
Although half a century has passed with few opportunities 
for personal intercourse, I dare to say that she has kept, 
during all these years, the likeness to her early self,—a 
scholar by heredity, and one of Joshua Kendall’s elect 
pupils; a lady by home nurture and friendly association; 
an abolitionist, like her father, who stormed so mightily 
against slavery that all who came under his influence were 
whirled into sympathy with his irascible humanity; a 
discerner of spirits, at least of such as were embodied in 
theological students and subjected to her decisive scrutiny; 
a lover of the sincere and true, a hater of shams; radical 
in thought, conservative in taste; always in the opposition 
when the speaker went too far or the voice began to scream, 
but staunch and true to facts and theories as she knew them; 
logical in her conclusions, but careful of her premises; a 
blending of whim and wisdom in her teasing and comfort- 
ing, mischief-loving and considerate pity, no and yes; a 
womanly woman, not too good for human nature’s daily 
food. “Her children and their children arise up, and call 
her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

The most sedate and level-headed of young theologues 
in the old day asked no warmer task on a cold winter’s 
day than to put on her skates or to share his plaid with her 
on a moonlight sleigh-ride. May the recollection of it all 
keep his heart warm after fifty years of scholarly labor, 
ecclesiastical service in pulpit, pew, and editorial chair, all 
done patiently, thoroughly, and well with her loving com- 
panionship, criticism, and appreciation. GEE, 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
OHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-ef- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-78-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address: 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Two bright, sunny rooms with board, with a small adult 
family. Fine location, convenient to steam and electric 
cars. References exchanged. Mrs. George H. Swazey, 
525 Highland Avenue, Malden, Mass. Tel. 1365 W. 


PoOSstTION wanted by reliable woman to care for 
elderly person or semi-jnvalid. Country preferred. 
Call at 24 Worcester Square, Boston, on Monday or Tues- 
day afternoons, or on Thursday or Friday. . 

OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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full name, with home town and new address, 
to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
some home missionary work will be tbe 
result. You may consider this strictly the 
minister’s work. Do not hesitate because of 
this; he may have been so busy and hurried 
since September came that he has had no 
good opportunity to send on these names 
of his absent young people. Neither hold 
back for fear some one else has already at- 
tended to the detail. No matter if the name 
be duplicated. Better that than to hear 
months afterward that ‘Miss Blank has 
been in Boston several months and has not 
met a single Unitarian.” 

The importance of these names should 
thus be self-evident. For the past year or 
_two Mr. Foote has sent out letters to the 
ministers, urging the importance of this duty 
at the beginning of the church year. In 
some cases the lists came in good season. 
Whether this method is to be pursued this 
year or not is uncertain; but that it is a 
necessary part of the yearly routine is true, 
whether it be done by minister, parish 
assistant, or parent. In any case, ‘Do it 
now!”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the union service at Arlington Street 
Church, Sunday, September 20, Rev. Edward 
Cummings will preach. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
on Sunday, September 20, at 10.30 o'clock, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, associate minister of 
the Chapel, will preach. 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Rev. James De Normandie will resume 
his pulpit duties next Sunday at eleven 
o’clock. He will preach upon “The Thunder 
Storm of War,’ and “The Bow in the Cloud.” 


Rey. Edward R. Coldwill, formerly of the 
Methodist church in Ontario and at Van- 
couver, B.C.,. has applied for admission 
to fellowship in the Unitarian ministry. 
Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin F. Goodridge, 
Earl M. Wilbur, Committee. 


At the Third Religious Society in Dor- 
chester, Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, will 
preach Sunday morning, September 20, at 
10.45. All are cordially invited. Mr. 
Holmes’s subject will be, “Good out of 
Evil: a Survey of the War.” 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada will be held at Syracuse, N.Y., in 
the May Memorial Church on November 9, 
10, and 11. The Conference will open with 
a sermon by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
D.D., of New York City. 


Rev. Paul Jordan Smith, formerly minister 
of the Hiram W. Thomas Memorial Church 
(Congregational) of Chicago, having satis- 
fied the Pacific States Committee, has been 
admitted to fellowship, and is recommended 
to the consideration of our churches and 
ministers. Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin F. 
Goodridge, Earl M. Wilbur, Committee. 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held at Cedar 
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Rapids, Ia., October 7, 8, and 9. The open- 
ing session will be on Tuesday evening, the 
6th, with an address by the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago. The conference is 
held jointly with the Universalists of Iowa. 
Unitarian congregations should elect their 
delegates according to the rules set forth in 
Article 2, sections 1 to 4, inclusive, and send 
the names of such delegates to the secretary, 
Rev. R. DeEstein Van Tassel, 410 10th 
Street, Sioux City, Ia., at least one week in 
advance of the time of the conference. 


Churches. 


FLusHinc, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church: 
The first services in the new church edifice 
will be held in the latter part of October. 
Early in the year, although there were not 
enough funds in hand to complete the entire 
building, a contract was entered into for 
the construction of the exterior and provid- 
ing for the subsequent authorization of 
further work as additional funds came in. 
The plans were drawn by Messrs. Bates & 
How, architects, of New York City, who 
designed the Hotel Gramatin, Christ Church, 
and other buildings at Bronxville, N.Y. 
They provide for a decidedly pleasing exte- 
rior. ‘The dimensions of the main auditorium 
are 55 x 27 feet, while the lower hall, or 
Sunday-school room, is 30 x 26 feet clear 
space, without any supporting pillars. The 
lower floor also has an office, kitchen, toilet 
rooms, and steam heating plant. As the 
work progressed additional subscriptions 
were received, which permitted the trustees 
to authorize considerable work on the inte- 
rior of the building. Whenit became evident 
last month that the entire building could 
not be completed for use this fall, every effort 
was made toward making the lower hall 
available for services in October. The 
amount lacking to complete this work was 
about $450, which sum several of the trustees, 
although they had already contributed 
liberally to the building fund, undertook to 
guarantee, realizing the importance of get- 
ting into the building. The completion of 
the main auditorium, which lacks lath and 
plaster, interior trim, and a finished floor, 
will cost about $1,200 more, and it is toward 
securing this that the efforts cf the congre- 
gation will be directed during the coming 
winter. Thanks and gratitude are due to 
those individuals and organizations of the 
liberal faith whose generous assistance has 
made this progress possible. 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa.—The Northside Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Charles E. Snyder: 
The new organ was dedicated at the first 
evening service, on September 6, with Mr. 
S. Dwight Smith at the keyboard. It adds 
greatly to the appearance of the interior 
of the church. It was expeditiously in- 
stalled after its arrival on August 12. The 
congregation are to be earnestly congratu- 
lated upon this acquisition to their resources 
without debt. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Unity, Rev. 
George R. Dodson: The Sunday-school will 
meet on September 13, and services will 
be resumed in the church on September 20. 
A series of five sermofs beginning Sunday, 
October 4, will treat the following themes:— 

October 4: Plotting the curve of human- 
ity’s thought, from the superstition of the 
savage to the sacramental view of the world. 
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Primitive ideas everywhere substantially the 


same. This unity of undeveloped thought 
is lost when the great national religions and 
divergent civilizations arise. In the highest 
stages of development a counter movement 
sets in, and thought and feeling begin to 
converge toward a new unity on the heights 
of life. The outcome of India’s religious 
development is Vedantism. Has this philo- 
sophical mysticism any contribution to 
make to our spiritual life? October 11: 
Gautama, the Buddha, ‘‘ The Light of Asia.” 
The pessimistic presuppositions. Buddhist 
ethics. Theistic development. Needs of the 
human heart in India, China, and Japan, in 
virtue of which the world’s greatest teacher 
of atheism came in time to be an object of 
worship. Influence of Gautama on the West 
through Schopenhauer. October 18: ‘The 
religion of ancient Egypt and its profound 
significance for us. Efforts of noble thinkers 
toward monotheism, and why they failed. 
“The Egyptians, like the Chinese, paid the 
penalty of prematurely attaining a very high 
civilization. They looked back to the 
golden age till they fixed the habit. The 
Egyptians of later ages could learn but not 
forget—the most fatal of all disqualifications 
for progress.’ October 25: The religion of 
Greece. Comparison with the prophets of 
Israel. Unlike the religions of Rome and 
Japan, whose development was arrested, 
Greek religion comes to fruit and flower. 
The priceless contribution of Greek religion 
to Christianity. November 1: Effect of 
these studies upon our own spiritual life. 
They help us to think in terms of the human 
race, and tend to render the mind generous, 
catholic, and free. Do they also make for 
a truer appreciation of the value of our 
Hebrew-Christian and Greek spiritual inheri- 
tance? Fallacy of the view that all religions 
are of equal value, that because undeveloped 
religious conceptions were good once they 
are good for us now. 

To those who have learned by experience 
that they cannot successfully cultivate their 
spiritual life in isolation apart from a church 
and religious fellowship, and who realize also 
the failure of an unrevised Christianity to 
meet their needs, the Church of the Unity 
offers an interpretation of Christianity as a 
living spiritual movement, still growing, and 
constantly leaving behind obsolete views of 
man and the world which are no necessary 
part of it, intellectually hospitable to science 
and all truth, incorporating freely the finest 
products of the thought and aspiration of all 
humanity, and aspiring to be synonymous 
with universal ethics and universal religion. 


WestrForD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish: The ordination of Rev. Julian R. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
pueranenil and able to retain her infant in her personal 


mes without an institution. Personal inet. be 
vice and careful es have availed during 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enab! thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for Me on 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 

requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SecrETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE Genie, Addie = 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


| 
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Pennington, formerly of Lynchburg, Va., 
took place on Sunday, September 6. Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bailey, a former pastor, gave the 
prayer, and Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
preached the ordination sermon. 


Winniscuam, N.H.—Independent Relig- 
ious Society, Rev. George L. Thompson: 
Work has been carried on in this parish with 
considerable success during the past year. 
Services have been held every Sunday after- 
noon in the old farm-house which serves as a 
chapel. The attendance has been excellent, 
averaging much larger than the year before. 
During the vacation of the pastor, Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin supplied the first two 
Sundays. Plans had been made to close the 
church the latter part of July and August, 
but there seemed to be a demand to have 
services, and so the work has been carried 
on during every Sunday this summer. The 
first site which was selected for a church 
having been found to be unsuitable, another 
lot was presented by Mr. James A. Reid, 
and on July 4 excavation was begun for the 
foundations of the new chapel. As this 
stage of the work is done by volunteer labor, 
not a great deal was accomplished during the 
season when the men of the neighborhood 
were busy with their summer farm work. 
Work has now been resumed, and an effort 
is made to get the walls up and the roof on 
before the cold weather. The new site is 
on rising ground overlooking Lake Winni- 
squam and commanding a splendid view 
across the lake, the Sandwich Range of 
mountains over thirty miles away being 
plainly visible. During the year the ladies 
have held several sales and suppers and 
thereby realized a considerable sum of money 
toward furnishing their kitchen and parlor 
when the building is completed. 


Personals. 


Rev. Martin A. Schermerhorn and _ his 
daughter Elizabeth, who have been for sev- 
eral months in Germany, have escaped in 
safety to Geneva, with only a trunk left hope- 
lessly behind, and now hope to secure safe 
passage through France and England, and 
thence to return to their home in Cambridge 
during September or October. 


The Reindeer. 


While we are trying to save a few hundred 
buffalo out of the millions whose hoof-beats 
used to shake our Western plains, we have a 
more cheerful spectacle in Alaska. There the 
Bureau of Education -has made a thriving 
addition to the fauna of the country and cre- 
ated the solid beginnings of a vast new in- 
dustry. The reindeer experiment, which at 
first was laughed at as a ridiculous fad, has 
become a solid achievement. There are now 
12,000 reindeer where fifteen years ago there 
were none. They are doubling every four 
years, which means that at the same rate of 
increase there would be 2,000,000 in thirty 
years. Before the reindeer came the natives 
of Alaska were facing apparently sure star- 
vation. The white men have made it im- 
possible for them to make their living in the 
old ways. Now they have an industry that 
promises them not only food, but comfort. 


_ Through the reindeer the mosses of the bound- 


ss tundra can be transformed into food, 
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clothing, and shelter. When the herds have 
multiplied a few times more, famine will be 
a forgotten spectre. And while the Indians 
are living in independent comfort themselves, 
they are preparing the country for white 
settlement. With reindeer at hand by the 
thousands, furnishing milk, cheese, and meat, 
as well as swift transportation in the depth 
of winter, there will be no more starving 
miners, and no more rich mining fields left 
untouched, because it is impossible to carry 
food enough to reach them. In time there 
may even be a thriving industry in the export 
of reindeer products. The government never 
entered upon a philanthropic entertainment 
that promised to turn out more profitably 
than this one does.—The Presbyterian Banner. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


The League is the national organization of 
the Unitarian men’s clubs in America. It 
desires to see a club in every Unitarian 
church, and every club affiliated with the 
League. The field secretary, Mr. S. B. 
Nobbs, will be glad to meet the men of any 
church which has no men’s organization, to 
explain the advantages of a club. He is 
also now making engagements to address 
men’s clubs in the coming season. No more 
forceful speaker will be heard this winter, 
and to fail to have him on the programme 
will be a blunder. 

For appointments, address the secretary of 
the League, Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Dere and Chere. 


During the last thirty years, eight new 
Catholic churches have been erected in and 
around the city of Geneva. During the last 
ten years the Canton of Vaud has seen its 
Catholic population increase by over forty 
per cent. 


We wear out words, said ex-Speaker Reed, 
and shed them as we do clothes. The philo- 
logical fact saves the language from being 
permanently degraded by slang terms and 
phrases, for, although some new words do not 
wear out, yet the shedding process never stops, 
and the lovers of undefiled English are un- 
ceasingly grateful that it does not. 


Golf and football seem to have been pro- 
hibited in Scotland by James II. and by 
James III. in the middle and in the end 
of the fifteenth century, the former king 
issuing a statute that these amusements {‘be 
utterly cried down,’ as interfering with 
the more serious and the more useful prac- 
tice of archery. They might kill an Eng- 
lishman with an arrow: they could only 
win a medal from him with “‘a putter” or 
a “‘spoon.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Of all the national hymns, that of Aus- 
tria, composed by Haydn, and the theme 
also of his most famous movement for 
string quartet, is the most beautiful. The 
most terrible is the Russian, sung in our 
churches as “‘Moscow.” It is big enough 
and solemn enough for ten million men to 
march to it. To such a tune they cannot 
hurry, as to the rhetorical ‘“ Marseillaise,” 
with its revolutionary fervor, but neither 
is an army marching to such a tune easy 
to stop. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretory, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unters churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ddress contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 


Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL-D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the a: ya of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 
won Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev, John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr, 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin.  __ 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Pleasantrics. 


“What’s veal,” Benny?” “Oh, it’s the 
part of the cow we eat before she grows up.”’ 
Sacred Heart Review. 


“JT tell you what, sir,” said a Yankee of 
his opponent, ‘‘that man don’t amount to a 
sum in arithmetic. Add him up, and there 
is nothing to carry!” 


The Microbe War: ‘‘We are going to give 
up having Johnny get an education.” ‘‘For 
what reason?’’ “Well, we can’t get him 
sterilized every morning in time to go to 
school.”’—Puck. 


Mrs. Wealthy: ‘Are your berries fresh, 
little one?”’? Margaret (experiencing for the 
first time the trials of a berry-vender): 
“Yes, ma’am. Our bushes don’t raise any- 
thing but fresh ones.” 


Here is a witticism of Lord Rosebery’s, 
told by a woman who heard him say it at 
a dinner: ‘‘Memory,” said Lord Rosebery, 
“Gg a feeling that steals over us when we 
listen to our friend’s original stories.”’ 


Mrs. Twickembury runs the gamut of 
malapropism very entertainingly, but she 
has a competitor in the Boston newspaper 
which says that a certain theatre “runs the 
gauntlet of popular entertainment.” 


At the meeting of the Institutional Church 
League, Rev. Floyd Tomkins cited the case 
of a church over the entrance to which, in 
large letters, was the inscription, ““I am the 
door of the sheep.’”’ Below it was a placard, 
saying, ‘‘Go around to the other door.” 


A physician writes to the London Spectator 
that he was recently attending a patient 
whose husband came to see him concerning 
her condition, and greeted him with the 
words, “Mr. Irving, do you think there is 
any need for any unnecessary anxiety about 
my wife?” 


An amateur photographer stopped one 
morning at a Kansas farmhouse and inquired 
for the farmer. ‘“‘I want to trespass on your 
premises,’’ he said, “long enough to take a 


picture of that cornfield. It’s the most 
magnificent one I ever saw.” ‘‘That’s all 
right,’ responded the farmer. ‘‘But you'll 


have to take it instantaneous—it’s growing 
so fast.” 


Mark Twain once addressed an audience in 
the interest of his fellow-townsman, Gen. 
Joseph Hawley, who was a candidate for re- 
election to the United States Senate, and 
said, in the course of a droll address: ‘‘Gen. 
Hawley deserves your support, although he 
has about as much influence in purifying the 
Senate as a bunch of flowers would have in 
sweetening a glue factory. But he’s all 
right: he never would turn any poor beggar 
away from his door empty-handed. He al- 
ways gives them something,—almost without 
exception a letter of introduction to me, 
urging me to help them.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti once showed 
Whistler a sketch. ‘‘It has good points, 
Rossetti,’” said Whistler. ‘‘Go on with it 
by all means.’”’ Later he inquired about it. 
“All right,” answered Rossetti, cheerfully. 
“T’ve ordered a stunning frame for it.’ In 
due time the canvas appeared at Rossetti’s 
house beautifully framed. ‘‘You’ve done 
nothing to it since I saw it, have you?” said 
Whistler. ‘‘No-o,” replied Rossetti, “but 
I’ve written a sonnet on the subject, if you’d 
like to hear it.’”’ He recited some lines of 
peculiar tenderness. ‘‘Rossetti,’’ said Whist- 
ler, ‘“‘take out the picture and frame the 
sonnet.”’ 
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eae Underground 
SATIN Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. Nol.itter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SterHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


CJUBILATE DEO” +AYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
““*THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. . 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-scliool 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children. —brightness.” 

From Reo. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuflfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities — 
Commercial and Travellers ‘§ 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


a 


Educational, - 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL ~ 
West Newton, Mass. a 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL ~ 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. — 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass, 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department _ 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals — 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. — 

Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Half between Boston 
Situation and New York. No raw 


tast winds, as on the seacoast. 

Beautiful grounds. ae 

Studies Cortifcate. Muss, At De 
EPS _ Gymnasium, basketbal 
Athletics 2™ i) DEAKOEES 
riding master, tennis, die ponies A 


